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NOTES 


Pre-university education 


There are no human problems which are so infuriating as those 
which, though they appear quite soluble, no one in practice seems 
to solve. The later schooling of the intending university student 
is one of these. 


Schools and universities both know that the job is not now being 
done as well as it could be, and both suspect that it was in some ways 
better done in the past when nobody tried so hard. This in spite 
of the fact that almost all visitors from overseas agree in telling us 
that our universities are fortunate in being notably better served 
by their schools than those of other countries. Yet we still hear 
much talk of lack of intellectual curiosity and lack of robustness 
of individual initiative and pertinacity. In other words we are still 
told that the student of today likes to be spoon-fed and that he tends 
to get from the university little more than can be got by spoon- 
feeding. 

None can doubt that in essentials both schools and universities 
want the same thing ; they want the training in techniques and the 
acquiring of information to be kept within limits so that the student 
is not unavoidably turned into a mere technical virtuoso or a mere 
walking encyclopedia. So far neither have made any substantial 
progress, in regard to their own programmes of studies, in continuing 
practical arrangements which may be on all fours with the universally 
accepted philosophy of education. 


Neither can succeed of course without the other. Neither can 
succeed indeed until the two parties really understand one another. 
No doubt as so often the enemy of the good is the pursuit of the 
better, or of some fantastic ideal ; and what is wanted is serious 
study of the question of what is practicable. The schools alone 
can know from experience what can and what cannot be done with 
boys and girls from 16 to 18; the universities may be supposed to 
know something about young men and young women of 19 to 22. 
Is it a case for some kind of working party ? 
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Choice of subjects 

One symptom that things are not as they might be is the common 
acceptance, by parents and by the young men themselves, that 
essentially the die is cast as regards choice of subject, and even choice 
of type of career, by 16 or even by 14. How many good doctors 
and good scientists are lost because boys who have done classics 
or history or modern languages have been unable to change over to 
science at 19 or 18, even at 17, their parents and schoolmasters finding 
the difficulties insuperable. Indeed how many good women 
scientists are lost to the universities because the girls’ schools cannot 
bring their pupils at 18 up to a standard in mathematics, physics 
and chemistry, to enable them to compete with the boys ? 


These problems could be solved. Some individuals, here and 
there, in favourable circumstances manage to solve them. But can 
we leave matters as they are for the general rule? 


The modern university 

In a speech the other day to the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Birmingham 
_ took notice of two articles in the Times Educational Supplement of 
_ March 10 and March 17. He said : 


“In these articles there is fierce criticism of ‘ Redbrick’ 
Universities. Curiously enough, the main targets are two 
features which I have always believed have added to our strength. 
The writer decries in particular the permanent Vice-Chancellorship 
and the lay element in our University Councils. He cites Vice- 
Chancellors as being either ambitious professors who have failed 
in their own subjects or competent Headmasters. I cannot 
aspire to either class I fear. I never reached professorial rank, 
and the highest post I ever held in a school was that of pupil 
teacher—and that was in a school run by my father. 


Our critic then goes on to say that the laymen on our University 
Councils are another prime cause of the decay he alleges. Here, 
in my opinion, he attacks one of the strongest features of the Civic 
University. Like Antaeus, we gain new strength from contact 
with the earth. Nothing imbues a university with a sense of 
current reality so much as intimate connection with those men 
and women who are running the world outside. Oxford and 
Cambridge have their own part to play in the national university 
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system. It is a unique and essential part. It can perhaps best 
be played in academic solitude. That is certainly not true of the 
equally important role the Civic Universities must play to an 
increasing extent in the national life. The more contact, and the 
more diverse contact, they have with civic and industrial life the 
more likely is their policy to be in keeping with the nation’s 
needs.” 


The universities and national education 

In the same speech Sir Raymond Priestley puts strongly the view that 
between the two wars the universities were really too much outside 
the educational world. Even when he criticises he remembers how 
attractive the life was and what virtues it had. ‘* When I was in 
Cambridge ”’ he said, ‘‘ I was for eight years Secretary of the body 
responsible for educational policy there—I knew very little about 
the national educational, industrial and political situation and I 
cared less. I do not believe the great majority of my colleagues 
knew or cared any more. We were a stellar system sufficient to 
ourselves—and there were many major stars for the rest of us to 
revolve around as satellites. I do not know yet how I managed to 
pull myself out of Cambridge. I have never since been so comfort- 
able nor so content with myself and my job. But I am very glad I 
went out into the draughty world. In Melbourne I found the 
University touched government and industry at a score of points. 
Some of the points hurt damnably, but they all added interest to 
life. The same is true here, with local government and the Local 
Educational Authority added for good measure.” 

No doubt the universities today are in hourly danger of being 
too much pressed to meet immediate needs felt by the world outside. 
But many will think Sir Raymond’s judgment better founded and 
nearer the mark than the writer of the articles. 





WORDSWORTH TODAY* 


By Lord Beveridge 


This address has some of the character of a delayed action bomb. 
It is nearly fifty years ago since I first wished to address a public 
audience on Wordsworth. By the kindness of the Dove Cottage 
Trustees I have at last the chance of doing so. 


In the early years of this century, when I was setting out to earn 
a living in London on condition of doing no work that did not 
interest me, there existed an organisation known as “ The Social 
and Political Education League”’’. This organisation wrote to all 
whom it suspected of desire to give lectures for nothing, and invited 
them to offer themselves and their subjects. Having received these 
offers, it circulated a list of the available lecturers and lectures to 
societies, clubs and institutions of all kinds over a wide area 
surrounding London, and left the two sides to make their own 
arrangements. The Social and Political Education League was a 
means of bringing together those who wished to fire off lectures 
and those who were prepared to be lecture-fodder. I do not know 
how the League heard of me. I know only that they wrote to me 
and that I offered to them lectures on three subjects: on Unemploy- 
ment, on the Economics of Socialism (I was at that time a near- 
Fabian deeply impressed by the work of the Webbs) and on 
Wordsworth. I prepared myself for this third lecture with some 
care. My father had brought me up to be a Wordsworthian, and 
on my birthday gave me at 23 the Oxford volume of his complete 
poetical works. This volume is full of my markings and notes 
made then; it records, among other things, that I read the fourteen 
books of The Prelude from end to end between April 11th and 
April 14th, 1902. 


Through the Social and Political Education League I found many 


* This is the Opening Address at the Centenary Celebration of Wordsworth at 
Grasmere, given on April 22nd, 1950. It is printed almost exactly as I gave it, apart 
from the footnotes and one or two passages omitted to keep my speech within the 
allotted time, and apart from the discussion of the part played in the poet’s life and 
work by Annette Vallon. On this issue I could not in speaking do more than state 
conclusions. In printing it is necessary to indicate however briefly the reasons on 
which the conclusions rest. 
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audiences ready to learn about Unemployment or Socialism. For 
Wordsworth I had no takers at all. My gratitude to the Dove 
Cottage Trustees for inviting me to open this Centenary Celebration 
is all the greater. 

I had indeed, at first, some doubt as to the appropriateness of 
commemorating the poet Wordsworth at the centenary in 1950 of 
his death as a man in 1850. As a great poet he had died some forty 
years before he died asa man. Nearly everything which makes him, 
in Matthew Arnold’s phrase, “one of the very chief glories of 
English poetry” was composed in his “golden decade” from 1798 
to 1807, as he passed from 27 years of age to 37. Thereafter he went 
on living and writing for more than forty years—forty years 
described by Professor Garrod as “the most dismal anti-climax of 
which the history of literature holds record’’.* 

But it would be idle to express doubts as to the justification for 
a gathering such as this. All seasons are appropriate for com- 
memorating great poets and so bringing their work to the knowledge 
of people who do not yet know it. You will have ample opportunity 
in the coming days of hearing the poetry of Wordsworth and of 
hearing from others about it. I hope that you will think it 
appropriate that I should speak of him mainly as a man. 

If any excuse were thought to be required for giving a personal 
direction to this Opening Address and looking at the poet’s life 
and character as well as at his poetry, it could be found in his own 
example; his greatest work—The Prelude—is an autobiography, 
designed to show the “Growth of a Poet’s Mind’. In truth, no 
such excuse is needed. For Wordsworth is not only one of the 
greatest of our poets. He is also one of the most interesting 
personalities in English literature, interesting as a character, 
interesting on account of the times at which and the way in which 
he came to write, interesting as a revolutionary disillusioned, 
interesting in his personal relations, interesting because of the 
material circumstances which enabled him to devote his life to 
poetry. 


Wordsworth as a character study 


Wordsworth is interesting as a subject for study of character. 
The materials for study are there in abundance—in the letters and 
journals of others, in his own writings, particularly of course The 


* Wordsworth: Lectures and Essays by H. W. Garrod (Clarendon Press, 1927). 
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Prelude, and in the changes which he made in these writings as 
he grew older. The materials are there, with fascinating gaps to 
be filled by detective methods in the exciting early years. The 
book that shall give a full picture of Wordsworth’s complex nature 
—blend of great poet and country attorney—has still to be written. 
Professor Harper’s admirable biography*—after 30 years still the 
leading indispensable authority—nowhere draws the details together 
into a balanced picture of the whole man. The iconoclasts like 
Mr. Herbert Read with his charges of apostasy, dishonesty, hypocrisy 
and enormous vanity, or Mr. Willard Sperry with his emphasis on 
selfishness and illiberality, are too critical; they paint the shadows 
and darken the lights. f 


Wordsworth had two or more natures as a man, as he had two 
voices as a poet.{ There were things in him neither lovely nor 
lovable; there were other things that were both of these. The 
man who could move and hold Dorothy and write of her as he 
did was certainly lovable. The man who could work with Coleridge 
and befriend Coleridge as he did, whatever disagreements came 
later, was not one who used his friends always as means rather 
than as ends. The man who felt as he did the death of his brother 
John was a creature of strong affections. To-day on his Centenary, 


not forgetting the whole picture that must be painted some day, 
let us think of the lights in him rather than of the shadows. 


Early decay of poetic power 


Wordsworth is interesting because of the timing of his poetry 
and the way in which he came to write. Ten years out of the eighty 
for which he lived yielded nearly everything that is immortal in 
his work. This is not, of course, true without exception. Words- 
worth finished The Prelude in 1805, but it was not published till 
after his death in 1850. He kept the manuscript by him, revising it 
from time to time. Professor de Selincourt has shown that two 
of the finest lines that Wordsworth ever wrote were added to 
The Prelude when he was more than 60 years of age. These are 


* William Wordsworth, His Life, Works and Influence, by George McLean Harper 
(2 vols., John Murray 1916). 

+ See Wordsworth by Herbert Read (The Clark Lectures 1929-30; Jonathan Cape 
1930; New Edition, Faber and Faber 1949) and Wordsworth’s Anti-Climax by Willard 
L. Sperry (Harvard University Press, 1935). 

t Sonnet by J. K. Stephens in Granta, June, 1891, reprinted in Lapsus Calami, 
p. 106. (Bowes and Bowes, 1918.) 
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the lines on Newton’s statue in St. John’s College, Cambridge :— 
The antechapel where the Statue stood 
Of Newton with his prism and silent face, 
The marble index of a mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of Thought, alone.* 

Who could have guessed that those last two lines, fitting so 
perfectly, were an after-thought? Yet, as first written and for 
thirty years, the passage ended with a full stop at “silent face”’. 

But though Wordsworth could write these and other memorable 
lines late in life, broadly it is true that his high poetic faculty died 
out in his late thirties. One of the most interesting American 
commentators on Wordsworth, Mr. Willard L. Sperry, has devoted 
a volumet to examining the causes of this. Dismissing in turn 
six other suggested explanations, he concludes that Wordsworth 
during the golden decade used up prodigally “ all the emotionally 
charged memories from infancy and boyhood” which were his 
capital, and could not renew them in middle age. Wordsworth 
himself knew his danger. Mr. Sperry seems right in describing the 
famous Ode on the Intimations of Immortality as one in which 
Wordsworth consciously says farewell to his art, as a dirge sung 
over his departing powers :— 

‘**It is not now as it hath been of yore :— 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more.”’ 
This was published at the end of the golden decade in 1807. Eleven 
years later, in two of the saddest lines in English poetry, the truth 
stands naked, as on an Evening of Extraordinary Splendour and 


Beauty, the poet records a fleeting return of the light “full early 
lost and fruitlessly deplored’’. 


Late flowering 


The early decay of Wordsworth’s poetic powers is notable. But 
not less notable is their lateness in coming to the full. He dedicated 


* The Prelude, iii, 60-63. Two of the lines quoted in the closing section of this 
address are also late blossoms of poetic genius. The “sunshine of the withering fern” 
was added to The Prelude after 1830. ‘The unremitting voice of nightly streams’ 
begins a sonnet composed at the age of 76. 

+ Wordsworth’s Anti-Climax by Willard L. Sperry (Harvard University Press, 1935). 
The explanations rejected by Mr. Sperry include Wordsworth’s “‘premature old age, 
his break with Coleridge, his defection from republicanism, his profession of Toryism 
and Anglicanism, his affair with Annette Vallon, and the hostile criticism of which 
Francis Jeffrey was the spokesman’’. 
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himself to poetry from boyhood, yet he was 27 or 28 before he 
wrote anything of first quality, and to most people his works from 
20 to 26 are unreadable.* Contrast Wordsworth in this with his 
contemporaries: with Keats who died at 26 having written his 
sonnet on Chapman’s Homer at 21 and Endymion and the three 
great odes at 23; with Shelley who died at 30 having written Alastor 
at 23 and Prometheus Unbound at 26; with Byron who published 
his Hours of Idleness at 19 and the first cantos of Childe Harold 
at 24. Contrast Wordsworth, not with his contemporaries alone, 
but with Milton who wrote L’ Allegro and II Penseroso at 24, Comus 
at 26, and Lycidas at 29; thereafter for twenty years Milton wrote 
practically no poetry except a few sonnets, and then at fifty started 
on “Paradise Lost”. Wordsworth’s most productive age-period was 
nearly blank for Milton; Milton’s two age-periods of poetry were 
nearly blank for Wordsworth. 


A book on the ages of supreme achievement in the different 
branches of human activity, from poetry in all its sharply contrasted 
forms and in all lands from ancient Greece till now, from prose- 
writing of all kinds, from music and painting and the other creative 
arts, through scientific discovery, statesmanship, and generalship 
in war, on to Rugby Football or golf or chess (which is the Rugby 
Football of the mind) is a book that I have long wished to see 
written To-day our concern is with Wordsworth. 


His poetic period was shortened at both ends. The decay of his 
powers after thirty-seven has been studied fully. Their sudden 
flowering between 26 when he finished The Borderers and 28 when 
he produced Lines above Tintern Abbey and the rest of the Lyrical 
Ballads presents a more important and more interesting problem. f 
The explanation of the change lies in life with Dorothy, in talk 
with Coleridge, in return to Nature from the agitations of the 
French Revolution and the perverting influence of Godwin. 


* They include The Evening Walk, begun at or before Cambridge but not finished 
and published till 1793; Descriptive Sketches mainly composed in France during 1792 
and published in 1793; Guilt and Sorrow of 1794; and The Borderers, composed in 
1795 and 1796 though not published till 1842. This last work—a tragedy placed in 
the reign of Henry IiI—was described by Swinburne as “unparalleled by any serious 
production of the human intellect for morbid and monstrous extravagance of horrible 
impossibility”. 

+ The contrast is put admirably by Professor Garrod, op. cit., p. 102. The Borderers 
of 1796 is “a product of mental and moral disease”. The Lyrical Ballads of 1798 
present ‘‘a radiant and settled health of genius’. “Whatever is new and wonderful 
in the Lyrical Ballads, nothing is more wonderful than that they should have come 
from the Wordsworth whom we have hitherto known”’, 


t 
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Yet in speaking of Wordsworth as returning to Nature, it is 
necessary to guard against a common misconception. He is not 
a poet of Nature as distinct from Man, of Nature as something in 
which one finds refuge from the unpleasantness of one’s fellows. 
For Wordsworth human nature was the most interesting and beautiful 
part of Nature; the mind of man was “‘the main region of his song”’. 

I found 
Once more in Man an object of delight 
Of pure imagination and of love.* 
So he tells of recovery from the unhappiness in which he lived from 
22 to 25. He ends The Prelude with a declaration of poetic purpose 
for Coleridge and himself in teaching men: 
Prophets of Nature, we to them will speak 
A lasting inspiration, sanctified 
By reason and by truth: what we have loved, 
Others will love, and we will teach them how; 
Instruct them how the mind of man becomes 
A thousand times more beautiful than the earth 
On which he dwells.t 


In becoming a great poet Wordsworth did not turn away from 


Man. He turned away only from his passing interest in politics, 
that is in forms of government and the “management of nations”. 
To these interests unhappily he returned when he ceased to be 
a great poet. 


A revolutionary disillusioned 
Wordsworth is interesting as a revolutionary disillusioned. At 
twenty, in the year following the fall of the Bastille, he went with 
his friend Jones through France and to the Alps, striding at terrific 
speed 350 miles in fourteen days. 
** Europe at that time was thrill’d with joy, 
France standing at the top of golden hours 
And human nature seeming born again.” 
At twenty-one he went back to France and all but threw himself 
into the revolutionary movement as a leader of the Girondins 


** Bliss was it in that dawn. to be alive 
But to be young was very heaven. 
the whole earth 
The beauty wore of promise.” 
* The Prelude, xiii, 49. 


+ The Prelude (1805), xiii, 442, seq. In the 1850 publication these lines are at xiv, 
444, seq. and “truth” has been changed to “faith’’. 
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At twenty-three he composed as from “a Republican” a reply 
to the Bishop of Llandaff who had attacked the Revolution in 
France, and then and for some time after he opposed the war in 
which England had joined against France.* 


At twenty-four he wrote to his friend William Matthews the 
declaration which no critic of Wordsworth as an apostate fails to 
quote: 

I disapprove of monarchical and aristocratical governments however 
modified. Hereditary distinctions and privileged orders of every species, 
I think, must necessarily counteract the progress of human improvement ; 
hence it follows that I am not amongst the admirers of the British Con- 
stitution.t 


From twenty-five to twenty-seven he was a disciple of William 
Godwin, author of Political Justice.t 


All this, of course, passed. As Bonaparte succeeded the 
Revolution and France appeared to become an oppressor in her 
turn, Wordsworth swung round completely. By October, 1803, 
Dorothy reported of him that “‘there never was a more determined 
hater of the French’’. § 


We may question whether, in despairing of the French Revolution, 
it was necessary for Wordsworth to become as conservative as 
he did. 

We may regret his political address to the Freeholders of 
Westmoreland in 1818, 4] his opposition to the founding of University 
College London in 1825, his sonnets attacking the Ballot in 1838, 
or his letters on the Kendal and Windermere Railway in 1842. 


* See The Prelude, x, 262-330, for Wordsworth’s own record of his feeling against 
the war, and his letter to Matthews in November, 1794, insisting that if he becomes a 
journalist it must be for an Opposition paper, i.e., one not supporting “the present 
war’’. This letter is printed in Knight’s Life of William Wordsworth (3 vols., William 
Paterson, 1889, i, 94). 

+ Written in June, 1794, from Whitehaven (Harper, i, 244). This letter, as given in 
full by Professor de Selincourt (The Early Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, 
p. 119-125), proceeds to a highly significant rejection of revolution and violence. 
“T conceive that a more excellent system of civil policy might be established among 
us, yet in my ardour to attain the goal, I do not forget the nature of the ground where 
the race is to be run. The destruction of those institutions which I condemn appears 
to me to be hastening on too rapidly. I recoil from the bare idea of a revolution, . . . 
I am a determined enemy to every species of violence.” 

¢ Professor Garrod, op. cit., ch. iv, dates Wordsworth’s Godwinian period as 
beginning in 1793 and ending some time in 1797, but describes the first part of this 
period to the summer of 1795 as “the epoch of semi-Godwinism”’. 

§ See Harper, ii, p. 73. 

§] This address called forth from Shelley the exclamation : “What a beastly and pitiful 
wretch that Wordsworth ! That such a man should be a poet !” 
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We must regret that in The Prelude where he had faithfully 
recorded his youthful revolutionary ardour, he spatchcocked in, 
many years later, an incongruous panegyric of Edmund Burke, the 
enemy of the French Revolution.* 

But if we brand as an apostate every man who in his twenties 
writes letters like those to William Mathews and later becomes a 
pillar of the existing order, we shall in this ageing Britain of ours 
find ourselves in a world of apostates. Revolt is as natural to 
the young as acceptance is to the old—even without a French 
Revolution gone wrong to hasten the change. 

And it is not easy to deny the justice of the letter in which at 
fifty-one Wordsworth defended his later attitude and answered 
charges of being a renegade and apostate. 

*“*You have been deluded by places and persons, while I have stuck to 
principles. 1 abandoned France and her rulers when they abandoned 
Liberty, gave themselves up to tyranny, and endeavoured to enslave the 
world.t 

Browning’s “Lost Leader” occasioned by Wordsworth’s acceptance 
of the Laureateship in 1843 is fine stuff to mouth, but as applied 
to Wordsworth it is not fair. 

One of the most significant facts on record about Wordsworth’s 
mental history is in a note of Coleridge on their early meetings. 
In 1797 and 1798 Wordsworth’s conversation, we are told, “extended 
to all subjects except physics and politics; with the latter he never 
troubled himself”.{ The poet in those years was far from the 
conservatism in which he ended and he was no easy turncoat. 
His first political passion died hard and seven years later its 
transports were recalled sympathetically in The Prelude. But that 
passion was dead by 1797 or before, and it would be thankless of 
us to-day to mourn its end. In his own field of poetry Wordsworth 
made a deliberate and glorious revolution, bringing new lasting 
beauty into the world. But he did this only after he had ceased 
to be revolutionary in the alien field of politics.§ 

* The Prelude, vii, 511-543. 

+ Letter of December 4th, 1821, to James Losh printed by Knight, iii, 58-60. It is 
cited by Sperry, op. cit., p. 69, as addressed to Lord Lonsdale. 

t See Knight, i, p. 130. 

§ The examination of the charge of apostasy in Wordsworth made by W. Hale 
White some fifty years ago (Longmans, 1898) deals also with other issues than that 
briefly noticed here, including the issue of change of attitude to Christianity. In truth 
the charge in all its forms has been pressed far too solemnly. Why should poets be 


expected to remain of the same opinion on all important issues however long they 
live ? What other men remain so ? 
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Personal relations 

Wordsworth is interesting in his personal relations. Of all other 
human beings, the most important to him was his sister Dorothy, 
who always stood by him though she knew everything about him, 
and remained wholly his. It is to Dorothy’s journal and letters 
that we owe most of our knowledge of how Wordsworth worked 
and created. Having set up house with her at twenty-five he did 
not lose her in any way when he married Mary Hutchinson seven 
years later. Dorothy, it is true, could not bear to go to church 
to see him married. Yet within an hour of the marriage William 
and Mary and Dorothy started together in a chaise for Grasmere 
on a honeymoon a trois; the three were not separated again for 
more than passing holidays. From his wedding day Wordsworth 
never had less than two women giving their lives to him. Mary, 
least jealous of loving wives, was always there, bore his children, 
and outlived him. When Dorothy’s health began to fail, his 
daughter Dora at 25 was old enough to step into the breach, and 
Dora was not allowed to marry till she was 36 when Isabella Fen- 
wick had come along to take her place as audience, companion 
and amanuensis. 


The story of Dorothy with William, as it has been told at length 
by Professor de Selincourt*, from the ardours at the beginning to 
her last twenty years of physical and mental failure is one of the 
most moving biographies ever written. Nor can there be any 
doubt that we owe the poet William to his sister Dorothy. He says 
so formally in The Prelude, in describing his redemption by her 
from unproductive mental turmoil: 


She, in the midst of all, preserved me still 
A Poet, made me seek beneath that name, 
And that alone, my office upon earth. 


He says so again and again in lighter mood: 


The Blessing of my later years 

Was with me when a boy: 

She gave me eyes, she gave me ears 

And humble cares and delicate fears ; 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears; 
And love,and thought, and joy. 


* Dorothy Wordsworth Clarendon Press, 1933. 
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where’er my footsteps turned, 
Her voice was like a hidden brook that sang; 
The thought of her was like a flash of light, 
Or an unseen comp mnionship.* 


Second only to Dorothy, we owe our poet of to-day to Coleridge. 
Whether or not one accepts Professor Garrod’s description of 
Wordsworth as Coleridge’s greatest work, and whatever one thinks 
that each of the two might have done without the other, the simple 
fact is that the golden decade for Wordsworth began with the 
association with Coleridge and ended when Coleridge went.f 
The relation between these two is a fascinating story of friendship 


and parting, of devotion mainly though not wholly given on one 
side and accepted on the other. 


After Dorothy and Coleridge, many minor characters had their 
place. There was the Jones with whom in 1790 “from Calais 
southward you and I went pacing side by side” and who remained 
a friend for life. There was Beaupuy, Wordsworth’s instructor in 
democracy and revolution in 1792, finely described in the ninth 
book of The Prelude. There was William Mathews, Wordsworth’s 
most intimate friend of his middle twenties with whom he planned 
to embark on writing in London. 


Early love episode 


Finally, there was Annette Vallon, the girl of twenty-five, whom 
Wordsworth met when as a youth of twenty-one he reached Orleans 
on his second visit abroad. Through his and her daughter Caroline 
the blood of Wordsworth still flows in France. 


The story of Wordsworth and Annette, now told sympathetically 
by Professor Legouis, has human interest and there are touches 
in it that would cause Meredith’s Comic Muse to compress her 


* The first of these passages is from The Prelude, xi, 334; the others are from The 
Sparrow’s Nest (1801) and The Recluse, Book i (cited from MS. by Knight, i, 101). 
As printed in the Oxford Volume, p. 622, and elsewhere the hidden “brook” has become 
a hidden “bird”. I hope that Knight’s MS. transcription may prove authentic, for 
one of the four surviving MS. drafts. 


+ “From about 1806” says Professor Garrod, op. cit., p. 136, “Coleridge ceased to 


be a direct formative influence in Wordsworth’s life and thought.” The full break 
came later. 
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lips.* But it has, I suggest, no real importance in Wordsworth’s 
life as a poet. Wordsworth’s association with Annette lasted ten 
monthst and was followed by nine years of enforced separation 
by war. Five years after he had left her, he began suddenly to 
write great poetry. Five years later still, as a preliminary to marrying 
Mary and chaperoned by Dorothy, he saw Annette again after ten 
years and his daughter Caroline for the first time at Calais: said 
goodbye to them by agreement, and came home to marry Mary 
and to continue writing his very best for five years more. When, 
thereafter, Wordsworth’s decline as a poet began, Annette had 
meant nothing to him for ten or more years. All attempts to make 
Annette a turning point either for good or for evil in Wordsworth’s 
development as a poet break down on a simple analysis of dates. 
They break down not less clearly on consideration of Wordsworth’s 
character. And they are not supported by direct evidence. } 


Most readers of Professor Legouis will agree with him that there 
was no enduring romance between these two young people thrown 


* William Wordsworth and Annette Vallon by Emile Legouis. (J. M. Dent, 1922.) 
The points most worthy of the Comic Muse include (1) the meeting at Calais and the 
sonnet written there in August, 1802, about a child who was in fact his own; (2) the 
family re-union and introduction of Mary to Annette and Caroline in Paris in 1820; 
(3) the remark recorded by an American visitor as addressed by William to Mary in 
1849 in recalling his stay in Orleans up to September, 1792: “i wonder how I came 
to stay there so long, and at a period so exciting”; (4) the letter written to William 
Mathews from Blois on 17th May, 1792, that is to say at the height of his association 
with Annette when Caroline was within seven months of being born, and announcing 
Wordsworth’s intention “in the approaching winter or spring’ to take holy orders. 
““My uncle the clergyman will furnish me with a title. Had it been within my power, 
I certainly should have wished to defer the moment.’ (Harper, i, 142-143.) The 
Comic Muse might also spare a passing thought for what Queen Victoria would have 
felt if she had learned about Caroline at any time in the fifty years for which she 
survived her Poet Laureate. 


+ From December, 1791, to September, 1792. For the three months following, 
till after the birth of Caroline in December, Wordsworth was in Paris, leaving France 
then, as he records in the 1805 Prelude, through “absolute want of funds for my 
support.” It is not clear that even in the ten months of association William and 
Annette were much together. It was the time of Wordsworth’s greatest revolutionary 
ardour. Beaupuy may have bulked larger in his life than Annette even then. And 
the one poetic product of this time was the miserable Descriptive Sketches—a singular 
product of a period of first young love. 


t Mr. Herbert Read in his interesting Clark Lectures of 1929-30 on Wordsworth 
(published by Jonathan Cape in 1930 and republished by Faber and Faber in 1949 
with a new preface but little change otherwise) is among those who attach importance 
to Annette Vallon as an influence on Wordsworth as a poet. His arguments seem 
to me to illustrate forcibly the disregard of chronology necessary to this view, as well as 
conflicting with Wordsworth’s known character and being unsupported by direct 
evidence. Full discussion of this issue would be unduly lengthy. But I give a brief 
note on each of the three points of chronology, character and evidence. In order to 
avoid breaking the text here, the note is printed at the end of my address. 
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together in a society in revolution, and that it was well for both 
—and for English poetry—that William and Annette did not marry 
and never came within sight of setting up house together.* Annette, 
as her history shows, had courage and character, but not the 
character to help Wordsworth in his chosen office on earth. The 
real interest of this story is not personal to Wordsworth; it lies in 
the way in which the story has come to be known, and in the 
contrasted attitude to Caroline, displayed by Victorian England 
and by bourgeois France. In England, the existence of Caroline, 
though well known to Dorothy and others, was suppressed success- 
fully for a hundred years. In France, Annette’s family attempted 
no concealment at all: all was duly and proudly recorded. One 
of the documents discovered and printed by Professor Legouis is 
an appreciation of Wordsworth’s poetry prepared at her request in 
1846 for ““Madame Marquet granddaughter of the illustrious poet 
Wordsworth” by a Professor of French literature. Not for seventy 
years after this was any hint of Madame Marquet or her origin 
allowed to break upon the Anglo-Saxon world. 


When the news did break, it was natural to exaggerate its 
importance. Now the time has come to put the story of Annette 
Vallon in its place: interesting in itself for her character as well 
as for his, interesting in the comparative sociology of France and 
of England, interesting as a new facet in Wordsworth the man, but 
of almost no significance either for the development or for the 
decline of Wordsworth as a poet. 


Surplus wealth to the rescue 


Finally, Wordsworth is interesting because of the material 
circumstances which made his dedication to poetry possible. Born 
in the prosperous middle class he was sent to Cambridge. He 
made no attempt to distinguish himself there, and on leaving he 
declined firmly to earn his living by any of the professions, such 
as the law or the Church, which were pressed on him. In extremity, 
when the patience of his uncles supporting him became exhausted, 
he thought of becoming a journalist in London. He was saved 
from this at twenty-five by a legacy of £900 left him by Raisley 
Calvert, a friend for whom he had cared in sickness. He set up 
his home with Dorothy, and began the poetry which makes him 


* Legouis, op. cit., pp. 67-74. 
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The opening of The Prelude is a pean to his new-found 


escaped 
‘** From the vast city where I long had pined 
A discontented sojourner ; now free 
Free as a bird to settle where I will. 


The earth is all before me.” 


All this and Dorothy for £900! Investing it on good security at 
9 per cent. he and Dorothy lived on the legacy and a few casual 
gains«for nearly eight years. Then manna descended on him again 
at need. He received unexpected payment of an old debt due from 
the Earl of Lonsdale to his father and he found a wife with money. 
Finally, at forty-three he became Stamp Distributor for Westmor- 
land, and held that post at increasing salary, with all the work 
done for him by a cheap hireling, for nearly thirty years. 


Wordsworth’s life is an outstanding example of the good that 
may be done by surplus wealth and scandalous sinecures. There is 
here, in respect of surplus wealth, a parallel to another subject of 
my lectures fifty years ago. The work of the Webbs was made 


possible by their possession of an unconditional income of £1,000 
per year inherited by Beatrice. Without this financial security 
Sidney Webb might have become the most distinguished Civil 
Servant of his time. He could hardly have become one of the 
creators of the Labour Party, or the founder of Fabian Socialism, 
or the founder of the London School of Economics. 


How the unconditional freedom from material cares which made 
Wordsworth and the Webbs possible in the past will be secured for 
the self-chosen creative spirits of the future is one of the many un- 
solved social problems of to-day. 


Wordsworth for our time 


In beginning this address I raised the question whether the 
Centenary of the death of Wordsworth as a man was an appropriate 
time for celebrating the greatness of Wordsworth as a poet. The 
answer is that no time could be better than the present for recalling 
this poet and his lesson to mankind. “Our age”, writes Mr. Sperry, 
“returns with fresh interest to Wordsworth because we discover in 
him one who lived through a time not unlike our own”. 
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“‘He was no stranger to the idealism, the disillusionment, and the 
cynicism of a generation which has passed through a great war. Our 
extremity, matching his distress, makes him a friend of the modern 
mind.” * 


This was written in 1935 after the First World War, but before 
the Second War and before what has followed on the Second War. 
To-day, Wordsworth, as a revolutionary disillusioned, is even more 
akin to us in mind than he would have been fifteen years ago. 
For we have seen yet another revolution go wrong, in another 
country than France. 

What is Wordsworth’s contribution to this present time of danger 
in the world? I believe that his contribution is essentially the same 
to-day—a hundred years after his death—as it appeared to Matthew 
Arnold when he wrote his Memorial Verses of April, 1850. 


He found us when the age had bound 
Our souls in its benumbing round; 

He spoke, and loosed our heart in tears. 
He laid us as we lay at birth 

On the cool fiowery lap of earth, 
Smiles broke from us and we had ease; 
The hills were round us, and the breeze 
Went o’er the sun-lit fields again; 

Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 
Our youth return’d; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead 
Spirits dried up and closely furl’d, 

The freshness of the early world. 


Matthew Arnold ends: 


The cloud of mortal destiny, 
Others will front it fearlessly— 
But who, like him, will put it by ? 


What are we to say to-day of those last words ? 

In one sense it is true that Wordsworth “put by” the problem of 
mankind. There is little in his poetry of Tennyson’s interest in 
the current issues of the day, nothing to set beside “* The Princess ” 
or “Locksley Hall”.t Yet if we realise that human life is an affair 


* Sperry, op. cit., p. 12. 

+ There are of course writings of Wordsworth both in prose and in verse on political 
issues, such as the Reform Bill, the Poor Law or industrialisation. He declared indeed 
on one occasion that “though he was known to the world only as a poet, he had given 
twelve hours thought to the conditions and prospects of society to one to poetry”’. 
But the writings in which this thought issues, even when they are in verse, are not those 
by which he lives as a poet. 
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both of means and of ends, we shall not feel that Wordsworth put 
by the cloud of mortal destiny. Men must be prepared to take all 
the means necessary to achieve their ends. If, as is usually the case, 
the means are laborious and difficult, men are more likely to face 
the difficulties, if the ends to which the means lead seem worth 
while, are something better and beyond the means themselves. 


At the outset of this century, mankind had to solve material 
problems of poverty, of squalor, of waste of the human spirit 
through lack of opportunity and education. Wordsworth made 
no contribution to showing how this could be done, but he did 
make the contribution of showing that if it were done, if man were 
set free to be a spirit there would be ends, of the enjoyment of 
beauty in nature and in words, which were well worth while. 
Wordsworth is the poet of ends not of means. 


Half-way through this century the world confronts another and 
harder problem of means. To save civilisation, we have to substitute 
world justice for world war. That involves facing the immensely 
difficult practical issues of setting up in one form or another 
World Government over National Governments. But World 
Government is not an end in itself. It is not more than a means, 
as abolition of material want and squalor are means. Wordsworth 
and those like him are concerned not with means but with ends, 
and the ends are more important, more vital than the means. 


Men are more likely to do the hard things needed to-day to save 
civilisation, if they feel intensely that civilisation is worth saving. 
Wordsworth, bringing home to us as few others have done the 
beauty of nature, of words, and of human character, makes effort 
about means to enjoy that beauty as an end appear worth while. 


Wordsworth for this place 


Above all he brings home to us the beauty of nature as she 
surrounds us here. Here is Wordsworth’s own country, and the 
country of all who have felt like him, of all to whom as to him 
the hills have been a passion and a solace. Before I end, may I 
speak for a few moments as one of these ? 


We, too, have climbed mountains at midnight and have felt our 
joy greater because we could remember the walk up Snowdon in 
moonlight and mist with which The Prelude draws to its close. 
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We, too, have walked the hills in sultry noons and have seen what 
he described at the beginning of The Excursion :— 


‘***Twas summer and the sun had mounted high. 
Southward the landscape indistinctly glared 
Through a pale steam: but all the northern downs, 
In clearest air ascending, showed far off 
A surface dappled o’er with shadows flung 
From brooding clouds.” 


We know the tarn on Helvellyn between Striding Edge and 
Swirrel Edge. 


‘** There sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer; 
The crags repeat the raven’s croak, 

In symphony austere: 

Thither the rainbow comes—the cloud— 
And mists that spread the flying shroud ; 
And sunbeams; and the sounding blast, 
That, if it could, would hurry the past; 
But that enormous barrier holds it fast.” 


We have come down from Helvellyn or Gable and have fallen 
asleep and have wakened to 


‘* The unremitting voice of nightly streams.” 


We have learned to love the sun as Wordsworth did, “not for his 
bounty to so many worlds” but because we too have seen him “lay 
his beauty on the morning hills”. 


With his ears we have heard the winds and with his words in our 


minds we lave waited for the passing of winds and the clearing of 
mists. 
** There was a roaring in the wind al! night; 

The rain came heavily and fell in floods; 

But now the sun is rising calm and bright; 

The birds are singing in the distant woods; 

Over his own sweet voice the Stock-dove broods; 

The Jay make answer as the Magpie chatters ; 

And all the air is filled with pleasant noise of waters. 


He had been alone 
Amid the heart of many thousand mists 
That came to him and left him on the heights.” 


By Wordsworth all or nearly all lovely common things have been 
made more lovely for us—autumn and moonlight and sunset, 
flowers and still waters and wayside songs, friendship and childhood. 
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In autumn we see with him 


the heights 
Clothed in the sunshine of the withering fern.”’ 


In moonlight we think of 


** Sweet Spenser moving through his clouded heaven 
With the moon’s beauty and the moon’s soft pace.”’ 


At sunset we think 


‘* Of Islands that together lie 
As quietly as spots of sky 
Between the evening clouds.” 


We see a pool and remember 


** As calm as water when the winds are gone 
And no one can tell whither.” 


We think of a friend and there comes back to us Matthew, “‘the 
grey-haired man of glee’’ on his April morning: 
** Matthew is in his grave, yet now, 
Methinks, I see him stand, 
As at that moment, with a bough 
Of wilding in his hand.” 


We meet a child and recall Hartley Coleridge 


**O thou ! whose fancies from afar are brought; 
Who of thy words dost make a mock apparel, 
And fittest to unutterable thought 
The breeze-like motion and the self-born carol.” 


To Wordsworth, more almost than to any other who has walked 
this earth, men owe it that they can find heightened happiness in 
simple things. Through him they can win through more often 
than they would otherwise to “that serene and blessed mood” in 
which 

“We are laid asleep 
In body and become a living soul: 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things.” 


To help men by the power of harmony and the deep power of joy 
to see into the life of things is the poet’s gift to mankind. That, 
more than to most poets, we owe to the spirit whose passing a 
hundred years ago we have met to commemorate to-day. 
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NOTE ON MR. READ’S CASE FOR ANNETTE VALLON 
AS AN INFLUENCE ON WORDSWORTH AS A POET 


Difficulty of Chronology.—In connecting decay of Wordsworth’s 
powers with his abandonment of Annette and France in 1802, 
Mr. Read makes the judgment that “nothing sustained at the 
highest reach of his poetic powers was written after 1803” (p. 145). 
The things written after that year include eleven of the fourteen 
books of Wordsworth’s masterpiece The Prelude (1804-05), The 
Happy Warrior, and half at least of the Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality, to say nothing of some of his finest sonnets and of 
characteristic gems like Stray Pleasures. Mr. Read’s treatment of 
chronology before 1802 is equally free. ‘The whole period between 
this forced separation from Annette in 1793 and the willing 
confirmation of that separation by both parties nine years later is 
one of deep mental stress for Wordsworth” (p. 86). The period 
which is thus treated as a whole, to make Annette seem important, 
is in reality divided sharply between the time of stress and confusion 
which produced the bad poetry of Guilt and Sorrow (1794) and 
The Borderers (1795-96), and the time when Wordsworth had been 
redeemed to happiness by Dorothy and cross-fertilized by Coleridge, 
and produced in 1798 the opening pean of The Prelude and Tintern 
Abbey. To make his case, Mr. Read has to ignore the most 
wonderful thing in Wordsworth’s history—the change from the 
Wordsworth of 1796 to the Wordsworth of 1798. 


Contradiction with Wordsworth’s Character.—This is in substance 
the ground taken by Mr. Willard Sperry op. cit. in rejecting Mr. 
Read’s thesis, as an explanation of Wordsworth’s ‘Anti-climax. 
Wordsworth ought perhaps to have felt remorse about Annette, 
but he was not in Mr. Sperry’s view the sort of person to do so; 
he was too self-centred for this. “The doors to the shrine of his 
being were never flung wide to any human being whatsoever” 
(op. cit., p. 94). Mr. Sperry’s argument appears to me convincing, 
though being, like Mr. Read, among the dislikers of Wordsworth 
as a man, he overstresses the poet’s selfishness. There is no need 
to do this, in order to answer Mr. Read. Why should an eighteenth 
century poet coming fresh from the Cambridge of the 1780’s to 
a foreign land be expected to feel life-long remorse for having a 
love affair there at 21? He would be astonishingly unlike his 
contemporaries if he did so. There is another aspect of Wordsworth 
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unduly neglected by Mr. Read, namely his relation to Mary who 
had begun to enter his life at 18. The poem from the Windybrow 
note-book (described by Professor de Selincourt at p. 70 of Dorothy 
Wordsworth) inviting Mary to share a home with him at Grasmere 
was written either in 1791 before he had scen Annette, or in 1794 
showing him already turning back to Mary. On either dating it 
marks the episodic nature of the affair with Annette. The assump- 
tion of tepidity in William’s relation to Mary, that is made not 
only by Mr. Read but by Mr. Fausset (see The Lost Leader—Jonathan 
Cape 1933—p. 443) appears to have little or no basis of known 
facts. 


Lack of Evidence.—There is no doubt that Wordsworth was in 
mental turmoil and unhappiness from 22 to 25, but there is no 
evidence that remorse or frustration in regard to Annette were 
significant factors in this. Mr. Read’s approach is illustrated by 
his use of the striking passage from Book X of The Prelude (1805), 
in which the poet describes his feelings under the Revolutionary 
Terror. 

Through months, through years, long after the last beat 
Of those atrocities (I speak bare truth, 

As if to these alone in private talk) 

I scarcely had one night of quiet sleep 

Such ghastly visions had I of despair 

And tyranny, and implements of death, 

And long orations which in dream I pleaded 
Before unjust Tribunals, with a voice 
Labouring, a brain confounded, and a sense, 
Of treachery and desertion in the place 

The holiest I knew of, my own soul. 


_ There is not a word in this of anything but political distress and 
for that distress there is ample ground—in a reluctant abandonment 
of ideals as the Terror grew, in clash of loyalties to revolutionary 
France and to his own country (described just before this passage), 
and in the feeling that perhaps after all he should have stayed to 
die with the Girondins. Yet in these words, written two years 
at least after Wordsworth had settled down with Mary, Mr. Read 
(op.. cit., p. 76) discovers revelation of “the overwhelming nature 
of his passion for Annette’. This is psycho-analysis run wild. 





YOUNG PEOPLE AND THEIR 
OPPORTUNITIES 


By Mary Morris 
Chairman, Yorkshire Standing Conference of Councils of 
Social Service 


The purpose of this article is to consider the ways in which people 
between the ages of 15 and 20 spend their leisure time. It is not 
concerned—except for purposes of comparison—with the small 
proportion who remain at school after 15 nor with the much 
smaller proportion who go on to the universities. About 80 per cent. 
change abruptly from school to industry, agriculture or commerce, and 
almost overnight cease to be children. They become wage-earners 
and contribute to the family income. This at once changes their 
attitude to the family and the family’s attitude to them, and changes 
their position in the social group to which they belong. But growing 
up does not happen conveniently at the exact moment when wage- 
earning starts—unlike the change from school to work it is a slow 
business and does not take place overnight. This sounds obvious, 
but people whose growing up was able to be a slow and gradual 


process and whose children are growing up in the same way find 
it very difficult to realise the implications of the different pattern 
of the lives of the majority of young people. 


What are they like ? 


It is important in any discussion of the use made of leisure by 
adolescent boys and girls to make a real effort to understand what 
they feel like when they start their first jobs. Only in this way, 
by trying to remember or imagine what we ourselves and our sons 
and daughters did in fact feel like at the age of 15, and in what ways 
those feelings would have differed if instead of remaining at school 
we had started work, shall we be able to make sense of such facts 
about the use of leisure as are available to us. 


The way a person spends his time depends partly on the kind of 
person he is, and partly on the opportunities open to him. We cannot 
begin to understand why he spends his time in the way he does 
without trying to get at what kind of a person he is, and what has 
made him so. Only if we have some understanding of him will it 
be useful to look at what opportunities are within his reach. We 
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need this understanding to help us to form some opinion as to why 
he grasps some opportunities and neglects others, whether other 
opportunities would better meet the needs of the kind of person he 
is, or whether, going one stage further back, something could have 
been done to make him grasp the opportunities he now neglects. 
If we look at both the people and the opportunities we may possibly 
be able to see where alteration is needed if the present position does 
not satisfy us. If we look only at the people or only at the oppor- 
tunities we are unlikely to reach any valuable conclusions. 

We must seek insight into what kind of people these boys and 
girls are by looking at their ideas of right and wrong, and at their 
likes and dislikes. For these, consciously or unconsciously, deter- 
mine the way they spend their time within the limits of the oppor- 
tunities open to them. 


Facts and aims 


Facts as to how leisure time is actually spent must be accepted as 
_ facts which can be explained and understood because people are 
_ the kind of people they are, and because they have opportunities 
_ of one kind and not of another. Nothing is gained by holding up 


_ the hands in horrified suprise at ‘“ revelations’’ which ought to 
_ have been foreseen, or by blaming the “ moral irresponsibility of 
youth’. Youth is brought up and educated by an earlier generation 
which must accept the consequences of its teaching: 


this even handed justice 


Commends the ingredients of the poisoned chalice 
To our own lips. 


If youth is sometimes poisoned, who prepared the cup ? 


Those who are concerned—and which of us is not ?—that proper 
opportunities for leisure time activity should be available for young 
people must think again, and think carefully. 

Anyone who is disappointed with our young people must then 
try to understand why they are as they are, but this is only the first 
step. He must become much clearer as to what he thinks they 
ought to be. Why should we be disappointed? Is there an aim 
which we think should be pursued by all, and do we grieve because 
so many fail to reach it? If so, what is the aim, do we clearly know 
ourselves, and are we working for a policy directed to making 
its achievement possible? In plain terms, how do we think young 
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people ought to spend their time, how would we like them to spend 
it and why? Why do we think it better that they should spend it 
otherwise than as they do? Are we clear that our aim is the right 
one, and what are we doing to make it known? 

These are searching questions, but they must be answered before 
we can reasonably make judgments or decide what to try and do. 


How leisure should be spent 


Leisure, the part of our waking lives left over after we have earned 
our living, gives the opportunity of living a full life. Some people 
find so much satisfaction in their work that their use of leisure is 
of small importance, but these are a minority, at any rate among 
town dwellers. For most people it is leisure not work that provides 
the best opportunity to do exciting and worth-while things, to serve 
and to be served, to develop to the full the capacity for under- 
standing and appreciation of the good things of life—home, love 
and friendship, spiritual and cultural values and entertainment in 
all its furms. All these and more go towards building up a full life 
and it matters if one of our children is cut off from them by lack 
of opportunity. We recognise that there is an aim which all should 
pursue—to lead the fullest life of which we are capable. We think 
young people ought to spend their time doing certain things— 
considering religious and political problems and other serious 
subjects, helping others, carpentering, gardening, rambling, acting, 
making music, reading, writing and a hundred and one other things; 
we think they ought to enjoy their homes, their friends, their 
courtship and marriage because if they don’t they will have missed 
most of the point of being alive. We think it good for them to 
spend their time in these active ways rather than as they do because 
these ways are good and because all should share in them. There 
is an aim for all to pursue, and we are right to grieve because so 
many fail to reach it. 


How leisure can be spent 


Let us look first at what is actually provided, apart from home 
and work, for education and entertainment, on a commercial and 
on a non-commercial basis. Then we will consider what use is 
made of this provision. 

The main thing on a commercial basis is undoubtedly the cinema. 
Dance halls, sports, concerts, theatres, pubs, holiday camps all 

(5750) c 
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play some part in young peoples’ lives, but the cinema plays much 
the greatest. 

On a non-commercial basis provision is made by full and part- 
time education, by public libraries, art galleries and museums, by 
bodies like the Youth Hostels Association and the National Playing 
Fields Association, and, above all, by the Youth Service. This 
includes vast numbers of different organisations, both statutory and 
voluntary of which clubs good, bad and indifferent offering all 
kinds of activities are by far the most important. 


How leisure is spent 


Those seeking an answer to this question are much indebted to 
the authors and sponsors of a recent survey Eighty Thousand 
Adolescents where it is examined in detail. The authors only 
‘speak what they know” and make no extravagant claims for 
the comprehensiveness of their survey ; but they present facts about 
the Youth Service, and about the use made of it and of leisure 
generally, which really tell us something about how boys and girls 
spend their time. In the process they throw a fascinating light on 
the sort of people these youngsters are and provide a refreshing 
and in many ways corrective contrast to the vague generalisations on 
the subject that are so common. 

Eighty Thousand Adolescents is “‘ a study of young people in the 
City of Birmingham by the staff and students of Westhill Training 
College.”” The method of inquiry adopted was to seek statistical 
information about the number of young people, their education 
and membership of youth organisations, and to make a study of 
these organisations, of those who used them and those who did not. 
They found 1,384 units—clubs and uniformed organisations—or 
one for every 60 of the 80,000 youngsters between the ages of 
14 and 20. Of these, 321 were visited and replies to an eight page 
questionnaire compiled. There was also more detailed examination 
of a smaller selection. 

At the same time answers were obtained to “twenty questions ”’ 
from a representative sample of 1,000 adolescents, drawn in correct 
proportions from the different age groups and from those who 
were attached or unattached to any organisation. The questions 
asked concerned home, school, further education, employment, 
club membership, church attendance, pocket money, reading, radio, 


* Eighty Thousand Adolescents (Geo. Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 
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football pools, sport, holidays and included two definite questions 
on the use of leisure—one asking what the boy or girl did on every 
evening and at week-ends during the preceding week, the other 
asking how many times per week or month he went dancing, to the 
cinema, to church, to the youth club, etc. 


The answers are most illuminating both for what they reveal 
about how young people actually live and for the light they throw 
on the Youth Service. 


Home 


The average time spent at home each week varies from 1 .6 evenings 
(boys attached to youth organisations) to 3.1 (unattached girls) 
but there is no evidence that this time is spent in an interesting or 
amusing way. Few seem to read or even to listen to the radio. 
The questionnaire provides little information as to the part home-life 
plays in the lives of these youngsters—the importance, for instance, 
of the influence of father and mother and of their love for them 
and for brothers and sisters. These must count for a great deal, 
but it is difficult to see how facts about such imponderables could 


be obtained. There are facts, however, about the time spent in the 
home and even this is of great value. 


School, and part-time education 


Twenty per cent. of the 80,000 are receiving full-time education, 
but this includes all the fourteen-year-olds. About a third would 
have liked to have stayed at school longer than they did, and about 
sixteen per cent. of those who have left are attending evening 
classes. 


Work 


In many ways the picture is encouraging. There is remarkable 
stability of employment and a large majority (nearly 700 out of 
the 1,000) enjoy their jobs while only a smal! minority (92) do not. 
Quite a number, however, would like a change, though with few 
exceptions (girls who have stage and film ambitions, a boy who wants 
to be an M.P. and another, now a "bus conductor, who wants to 
be an Egyptologist) they do not look far beyond their present 
employment. Fifteen per cent. of the girls want to be good wives 
while only one of the boys admits to the ambition of being a good 
husband ! 


(5750) c2 
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Club membership 


The official figures for Birmingham show that 44 per cent. of 
the 14-20 age group are members of youth organisations and 4i-per 
cent. are unattached. As for attendance, 17 per cent. do not attend 
at all, 67 per cent. attend once or twice a week, and 16 per cent. 
three times or more. 

Clubs are more popular than uniformed bodies, they draw larger 
numbers and secure higher attendances, and mixed clubs are better 
supported than single sexed organisations. Even in the most popular 
type of club, however—the well run mixed club with varied activities 
—the average stay is surprisingly short and there are many lapsed 
members. For example a quarter of the boys in youth clubs have 
been members less than six months. For some reason or other a 
compelling interest which would hold members seems to be lacking. 


The cinema, church attendance, reading, holidays 


This interest the cinema seems able to provide. Among our 
80,000 boys and girls the average cinema attendance is once and 
a half a week. They go dancing once a fortnight. More than a 
quarter of them attend Church regularly and very few indulge in 
drinking, betting and gambling. As a whole they read very little 
except the Sunday newspapers and do not listen regularly to the 
radio. Most have an annual holiday and a small number go 
camping. 


Is there an answer ? 


What does all this add up to? Certainly not that our young 
people are vicious or ill-disciplined, but undeniably that they lead 
very narrow lives. As the report says “ the general impression that 
is left by a perusal of these thousand completed questionnaires is 
that of the sheer intellectual poverty of these young people. The 
majority of them have left school and are not taking advantage of 
any form of part-time education.” It rightly concludes “it is 
impossible to question the need of a service of youth . . . . obviously 
it is a better Youth Service that is needed.’’ Can the report help us 
to discover what kind of service it should be, and where it falls short 
now? Less than half the adolescents are members of any kind of 
organisation, and those who are attached do not seem to have 
interests of a higher cultural level than the others. There are 
exceptions—a few people are introduced by the Youth Service to 
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interests they would never otherwise have had—music, reading, 
rambling and camping—but they are few among the many. 

There is no easy answer. But at least we shall be in a better 
position to tackle the question if we face it squarely on the basis 
of facts presented by such studies as this. These facts suggest some 
lines along which a solution might be sought. 


Some suggestions 


The raising of the school leaving age and the setting up of 
continuation schools and county colleges will offer teachers a new 
opportunity to lay the foundations of interests which can be 
retained through life. Children who have been enthusiastic over 
work and hobbies at school have rarely had a firm enough grip of 
them to remain interested when contacts with school ceased abruptly 
at the age of 14. When contact with the world of school which has 
largely filled their lives ever since they can remember is retained 
throughout adolescence, their attitude should be very different. 
Not only will they suffer a less sudden break between school and 
work, but as they mature they will become receptive to interests 
which would have been beyond them earlier. 

This applies not only to study and indoor pursuits, but to games 
and outdoor activities—these are among the greatest boons that 
continuation schools and county colleges should provide. Sadder 
almost than any other deprivation is the being deprived of the 
country and of doing things out of doors. The need for more playing 
fields within reach and for more camping sites is urgent and must 
not wait for the setting up of county colleges. 

Clubs, in some form or other, will always play a large part in 
giving young people the opportunities they want and ought to have. 
Boys and girls, but particularly boys, seem to be naturally 
“‘clubable” and to band together in groups at school, at work 
and at play. But clubs are of many different kinds—some reach a 
high standard, many are mediocre and a few are extremely bad. 

The club that makes the most worthwhile contribution to the life 
of its members is the club with the good leader—and more good 
leadership, professional and voluntary, is the only sure way to 
better clubs. Premises help, and equipment, but good leadership 
can minimise the drawbacks of poor premises and equipment, while 
the finest building in the land will do its members little service 
without the hand of the right leader. Opportunities for personal 
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contact with inspiring people is itself one of the finest things we can 
give our boys and girls and they are quick to recognise its value. 

But clubs, however good, are not the only answer to the needs 
of youth. If these are to be fully met by the “ Service of Youth ” 
there must surely be a new approach to those it seeks to serve. 

The approach that is needed must come in two ways—first by 
practical experiments, and secondly by teaching a positive attitude 
to life. Experiments must start from the facts of what young people 
are like and what they enjoy doing in their leisure time. Less than 
half of them like clubs as they are today enough to join them, and 
fewer still like them enough to remain members long. On the 
other hand there are some things they like and go on liking—above 
all the cinema. What is it in the cinema that makes so strong an 
appeal? Surely we ought to try and find out, and instead of 
complaining accept it, and make constructive suggestions as to 
how the best usecan be made of this vitally impc .ntinfluence. There 
are other things also which make a strong appeal, many of which 
have been successfully seized on by youth movements. The Scouts, 
for example, are successful in capturing the interest of small boys 
by fastening on their love of adventure : they are less successful 
with older boys—possibly because they fail to keep pace with the 
constantly changing needs of growing children. The main interest 
of boys and girls in their late teens is to meet one another and this 
at least is catered for by cinema and dance hall. 

Even the most successful practical experiments, however, are 
only the means of enabling people to do things they need to do if 
they are to lead a full life. It is more important still—and more 
difficult—to teach, through club, school, church or any other way, 
a positive attitude to what that life should be. This, as the authors 
of the Report rightly point out, cannot be done by trying to impose 
religious or political views. Yet it is vitally important for everyone, 
and particularly for those who are most in contact with the young, 
themselves to have positive views sincerely held. The only way 
we can teach a positive attitude to life is to show by the way we live 
that there is something worth living for—country, family, culture, 
in which we ourselves believe. To do this is the first necessity— 
the second is to take practical steps to see that young people 
have within their grasp the means of living the kind of life we 
must show them is worth while. 
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REFORMS IN CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
EDUCATION 


II. The Baccalaureat and the University 


By P. Mansell Jones 


I 


Among the topics that have interested the educational intelligentsia 
in France since the occupation, one of the chief has been an 
innovation at the secondary stage which has produced what are 
called the Classes Nouvelles. Some account was given of them in 
a previous article. On the whole what discussions they have 
provoked have been sanguine and hopeful. But a concern of a very 
different kind, rooted in the systems and practices of the past and 
rising periodically to the surface of social consciousness like the 
disturbances of a Freudian complex, was being more widely and far 
more anxiously discussed in the French press during last autumn, and 
has no doubt returned to heighten the temperatures of midsummer. 


We in this country have lately heard much about projected 
improvements in our public examination system and have long 
been made aware of the burden of that form of the school leaving 
examination called the matriculation and used as an Open Sesame 
or a Ne Plus Ultra both to the universities and to the professions. 
The corresponding French test is the baccalauréat, familarly known 
as the bachot, which is also made to serve the same dual purpose. 
The standard of the French examination is however nearer that 
of our Higher School Certificate, which, it is hoped, will be main- 
tained in the new “advanced” papers. 


“Examinations in France are a real terror,” said an experienced 
agrégé to me recently. The bachot could be described literally as 
a holy terror, to judge by the votive tablets which throng the walls 
of the students’ church of St. Séverin with thanksgivings from those 
who have come through. The question-papers have the reputation 
of being formidably difficult. This cannot be invariably true. 
But the compulsory French essay paper (composition francaise) may 
present the candidates with bewildering problems which are frequently 
exposed in the press. The severity of the test is not however the 
only reason why the bachot is dreaded by so many. An examination 
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paper may be stiff while the corresponding pass standard remains 
low. That fifty per cent. of the candidates should succeed after 
the second trial might not seem unreasonably harsh. But the 
numbers involved are great; and while a certain percentage pass 
with flying colours, the situation created by the mounting totals 
of failures confronts the public conscience afresh each time the 
results are expected. 

From what I gathered last September, the baccalauréat, thanks 
perhaps to the influx of post-war candidates, appears to be more 
than ever a national obsession. It looked at the time as if its 
incidence inspired more anxiety than the political crisis which 
flared up after the fall of M. Queuille. We need not exaggerate: 
the recurrent bogy of the bachot must on the whole be acceptable. 
A nation so capable of changing its government could, if it chose, 
as readily revise this aspect of its educational practice. And 
naturally the majority of intelligent candidates who succeed are 
not likely to disapprove of the seriousness of a test which has 
proved their mettle. But while the difficulties of the test are a 
guarantee of its power of selection and of the determination of the 
authorities to maintain standards, what the parents are seeing, 
what the publicists and even the professors are denouncing is a 
spectacle of national waste. The barrier of the baccalauréat is 
creating a formidable bottleneck in the careers of a very considerable 
number of young French men and women. 


Plight of the average pupil 


Nothing could give a more vivid idea of how the French them- 
selves regard this question than a frank series of articles from pens 
of varying eminence, which appeared recently in a popular weekly 
called Carrefour under the rubric, “ Le Bacclauréat fabrique un 
raté et demi pour deux candidats”.* (Out of every two candidates 
Matriculation makes one and a half failures.) Let us glance first 
at the contribution made to this debate by a distinguished French 
critic, M. André Rousseaux, whose article has the virtue of putting 
the whole matter in a way which suggests not only local but general 
issues, and carries the analysis to the point of showing deleterious 
social effects such as may threaten the situation in Britain as 
seriously as it does in France. His main arguments may be 
summarized thus: 


* 2ist September, 1949, 
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The autumn session of the bachot opens this week (he wrote at 
the end of September) in a veritable malaise. The results of the 
summer’s examination caused more excitement than usual. Com- 
plaints are rife of the difficulty of the papers and examiners are 
incriminated for slashing ferociously into the scripts. Above all 
the impression has got round that the percentage of failures has 
reached very grave proportions; in some centres there have been 
hecatombs. Instead of the examination being the “crown of 
secondary studies,” it has become a “guillotine.” Are these protests 
justified ? After analysing results in Arts subjects for Paris alone 
and including those who are admitted on the second trial in October, 
50 per cent. of the original entries are found to have passed; the 
rest have failed.* 


The practical aspect of the problem is that of the relation of 
teaching to examining: either the tests are too difficult or the 
preparation is inadequate. The parents complain that the bachot 
is too hard, the professors complain that too many mediocrities 
come through into the university. But M. Rousseaux goes beyond 
this and raises the question, what is meant by bachelier, bachot and 
“secondary education”? The great medieval scholar, M. Etienne 
Gilson, has been considering the point. M. Rousseaux begins by 
borrowing his view. In earlier years many parents were content to 
regard the baccalauréat as an examination certifying the completion 
of a course of education. This sound notion has become submerged 
under increased demands for the qualification as a social asset— 
everyone wants to be a bachelier just as he wants to be rentier—or 
for entry to a university or for professional demands of all kinds. 
Faced by recent influxes the university could do nothing but fight 
the tide by raising a barrage of higher standards. The result has 
been to kill off the ‘‘average matriculant.” He has followed the 
course but has failed to complete it and has therefore nothing to 
show ; in fact he has pursued a mode of study for which he was not 

* The front-page article in the same journal carries the analysis further by pointing 
out the “enormous waste” such figures imply. Not only are 50 per cent. of the 
candidates eliminated at the matriculation stage but four-fifths of those who matriculate 
fail to obtain their Arts degree (licence en lettres), while three-quarters of the Law 
and Science students will follow their university courses in vain. In Medicine and 
Pharmacy the percentages of passes are higher—too high for the successful candidates 
to find posts; most of them have to take jobs much inferior to their certified 
qualifications. University appointments boards are inundated with offers of employ- 


racnt for which there is no demand. At the same time certain —— are not 


satisfactorily provided for, e.g., posts of surveyors and especially of teachers of physics 
in the schools. 
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cut out. Each year tens of thousands of pupils reach the end of 
their studies without gaining the necessary diploma and find them- 
selves at twenty ill adapted for anything else.* 


M. Gilson has proposed the following solution: that the bachot 
be maintained at least at its present level for those passing into 
the university ; but that a diplome de fin d’études be created for those 
whose work throughout the course has been conscientious. This 
does not fully satisfy M. Rousseaux who reverts to the question 
of the nature of the course with the contention that the subjects are 
not suitable for the average pupils. He demands that the truth 
should be faced. The annual results are now showing that 50,000 
young people have for six years followed a mode of teaching for 
which they have had little aptitude. Multiply this annual total by 
six and you arrive at the result that the /ycées and country grammar 
schools contain, beside the pupils really qualified to be in them, 
a scholar population of about 300,000 children who are wasting 
their time.T 


Sub-Matriculation qualifications 


What can be done for these? They are not destined for the 
grandes écoles, the universities or the technical schools. What they 


need is a good average culture, average but solid. They represent 
a faith in the moral value of good schooling which is characteristic 
of the spirit of the French people and corresponds to what a long 
tradition has demanded of the humanities. The satisfaction of 
this need would help to form the mind, judgement and character 
of numbers of young men who, without being called to the highest 
ranks of the intelligentsia or being capable of excelling in some 
specialism, could seriously reinforce the average cadres of the 
nation. 

M. Rousseaux concludes: the question of the baccalauréat poses 
that of the reform of secondary education. Have people perceived 
the gravity and extent of the question ? 

The series of articles ends with a contribution from M. Beau 

* Photographs and records of some of these unfortunates were presented in the 
journal as chémeurs, 

+ Another article devoted to the parents’ point of view also insists on the feeling 
that for thousands this passing and failing business amounts to nothing but a waste 
of time. The writer complains of the increasing frequency of examinations and 
speaks of the children as the “‘forgats du bachot” and of the examination as “‘le calvaire 


des enfants.” He reminds readers of the good days of Louis Phillippe when 
“specialist substitutes” could sit the examination for a fee on the candidates’ behalf ! 
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de Loménie, a Sorbonne professor, whose reflexions say more than 
could many reports and examination results. Attention is called 
first to the formidable current increase in pupils of disparate 
preparation, coming from the most diverse milieux. Why are so 
many of them weak? The explanation lies partly at least in the 
preparation of the teachers. At present only a quarter or a fifth 
of the posts in secondary schools are filled by agrégés (the grade 
which qualifies for secondary teaching). A considerable number 
of those who attain the grade escape into other professions, leaving 
the places they should have occupied to be filled by substitutes of 
varying educational and moral quality, having little taste for 
teaching. On another level, the official methods of instruction at 
the university stage are unsuitable for future teachers; they are 
based on erudite forms of narrow specialization and are fearfully 
timid of general ideas. Such are obviously not the best methods 
for training educators capable of awakening a taste for culture in 
the minds of the young. 


The writer contrasts modern parents with their predecessors in 
the way the latter used to supplement the knowledge their children 
picked up at school. The contemporary syllabuses in literature are 
too narrow; teachers tend to stick literally to the formulae they 
find in manuals; and the children cling to this formalism in view 
of the examinations. Their scripts show a depressingly flat and 
colourless uniformity which is bound to affect arbitrarily the 
judgement of the examiners. 


The result is a paradoxical absurdity. Such a mode of examining 
(the baccalauréat is implied) divides the youth of France into two 
distinct groups: those who obtain 50 per cent. and upwards of the 
marks are not only free to pass into the teaching profession, but 
they alone can possess a diploma verifying that they have had a 
secondary education. All other candidates, whether they have 
failed by a few marks or have been unlucky or are “duds”, are put 
into the same bag without a certificate of any sort and remain 
incapable of showing any guarantee-of the level of culture they 
have attained. 


The suggestion has been made that a diploma should be awarded 
by the teaching staff of the school on the whole of a pupil’s work 
in all subjects. M. Beau de Loménie prefers another suggestion, 
that the baccalauréat should subsist as it is today ; but each candidate 
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should be furnished with a “certificat de fin d’études secondaires”’, 
showing the average marks secured. Those who gain 50 per cent. 
of the marks would pass on to the university stage. The others 
would be authorized to pursue their studies at the higher level 
provided they passed a special examination in connexion with which 
some account would be taken of the marks recorded on the 
certificate. Of the rest those whose marks approached the pass 
standard would still have their certificate to furnish a relative 
guarantee of culture without being reduced to hanging on and 
trying persistently to gain the few marks they had missed.* 


II 


When we come to the university stage it is clear that most of 
the problems that agitate thinking men in this country on behalf 
of undergraduates are also preoccupying the French authorities. 
But while higher reforms seem to be less thoroughly discussed 
in the variety of their aspects than they are in America or in Britain, 
I know of no change at the university stage so sweeping as the 
practical experiment (the French call this innovation also an 
‘experiment ”) which has recently been applied throughout one 
of the oldest and largest academic societies in the world. We have 
talked a little of adding a year to our undergraduate course: the 
French have done it. And let me point out that to have done it 
so quickly is one of the advantages of a centralized system. The 
authorities now exact a year in addition to those hitherto required 
_ for completing the Licence, and they have organized and directed 
the work of this extra year in a special way. This change was 
applied for the first time in the session beginning November, 1948, 
and is now in its second year. So far the innovation is considered 
_ a success but its promoters want it to have a trial run of three to 
four years without interruption. It should be noted that the extra 
session is preparatory in conception and is prefixed to the rest. 
Designed as a general introduction appropriate to the course the 
student has chosen to follow, it has become known as the “ année 
propédeutique”. The work prescribed for this course is not identical 
in the case of each student but is adjusted to the type of Licence 

* This solution shows some similarity to that offered by M. Gilson. Suggestions 
of another type have been made by educational authorities, viz., to use some of the 


intermediary stages or the way to completion of the baccalauréat as qualifying stages 
at a lower grade. 
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he proposes to take. This might appear to give the preparatory 
course an ad hoc character. The ideal however is to make it both 
introductory and a contribution to the student’s general education. 
It has been a nation-wide change and its nature and the reasons 
for making it are worth consideration. 

From what I have heard and read about this much discussed 
topic two reasons for the innovation appear to stand out, one 
material, the other cultural. French universities are blest or 
afflicted, as our own are at present, with being too popular. They 
appear in some ways to be easier of access; fees are much lower 
and registration does not involve attendance. Scholarships on 
the other hand are few and insufficient. Two-thirds of the total 
number of French students are obliged to keep themselves by 
outside work and there is much cramming for examinations. At 
the Sorbonne the precise number is unknown, but is said to range 
between fifty and sixty thousands. Such figures, it was explained, 
represent registration totals and do not correspond to those in 
regular attendance. Apparently a great number of young women 
flit around the buildings attracted like moths to the light of 
learning, though hardly coming near enough to scorch their fineries 
in its pure white flame. The sum of bona fide students is none the 
less far in excess of those assembled in any one centre in our 
country; it must reach a minimum of 30,000. The problem of 
overcrowding has been one of the chief incentives to reform. “The 
baccalauréat,” said the Minister of National Education recently, 
“was once the key to higher studies and attested capability to 
follow university courses. Today it has lost its value, because 
too many candidates take it. The propédeutique arises willy nilly 
as a matter of necessity.” By protecting the Licence with this 
preliminary requirement it was felt that the number of entries 
would be reduced, and already this effect is visible. For it is 
important to add that the année propédeutique is being used not 
only as an introductory year but also as a qualifying year, terminated 
by an examination which must be passed before the student can 
proceed.* First year students who fail in June are allowed a second 


* In answer to a specific question I learnt that the general form of the examination 
is imposed by Ministerial decree, while details are left to the universities. This must 
not be understood to limit seriously the action of the university. As one of the 
organizers of the course told me, the Langevin plan contemplated a special preparatory 
school for the faculties. This suggestion was not adopted. The whole propédeutique 
scheme was worked out by the Sorbonne. It was very ambitious, too encyclo: i 


at first. Discussions resulted in the present practical compromise, : 
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trial in September. If they fail again they are refused subsequent 
registration. Thus one of the functions of the new arrangement 
is to act as a sieve separating out and excluding those who are 
not good enough to be permitted to complete their degrees. In 
the matter of exclusions another point must be noticed. The 
innovation not only imposes an additional year upon the student’s 
university period, it also bars the possibility of his completing the 
Licence in a minimum of two years, hitherto possible in exceptional 
cases.* 


An example or two were given me of how the innovation works. 
Last July out of a group of 2,000 candidates, 1,000 passed, 700 were 
deferred and 300 were entirely disposed of. In the case of another 
certificate taken by 1,000 candidates, two-thirds failed. Only 200 
certificates were actually awarded and it was calculated that further 
arrangements will reduce the thousand to four hundred final passes. 


Powerful collaborators and practical recruits 


There are of course deeper reasons for this change than merely 
to cope with excesses. As one of the professors who had helped 
to arrange the new régime put it, the university authorities had 
become aware that the pre-war organization of education had 
been even less effective at the top than at the base and that some- 
thing Was radically wrong. ‘Too many candidates,” he said, “aim 
at higher studies without having the foundations for them.” To 


adapt the phrase I quoted from Mme Hattinguais’s address, we 
| have not yet found the form of university education best suited 
- to the needs of students in our time. And it is refreshing to witness 
' one of the greatest of contemporary universities undertaking a 


practical reform on a scale comparable with its size and with the 


' nation’s requirements. 


As for the higher objectives of the propédeutique, the best 
definition of these was given by the Minister of National Education 
when he said: “Its aim is to provide at once a complement of 
general education and to permit the orientation of students towards 
the different branches of specialization at the university stage.” 
It would not be appropriate for a foreign observer to proffer 
compliments, let alone criticisms, to the senior Alma Mater on 

* No compulsory requirements for pedagogical training are yet in force in French 


universities ; but demands for its introduction in the case of future teachers are heard 
in some quarters. 
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the results of this course. For one reason it is much too early to 
reach a conclusion or perhaps even to entertain a reliable opinion 
about its value. All I will say is that the authorities I met appeared 
pleased with results so far and everyone concerned seemed to have 
accepted the change, if not without reservations, at least without 
resistance. The reservations come from the /ycées, where it has 
been customary to provide a year after the baccalauréat for studies 
preparatory to the superior grade.* Many teachers still claim that 
they could do the job better than it can be done at the university. 
“* First-form work ” (our “ sixth”) they protest “can best be done 
at the school stage.” And partly as a concession the Ministry has 
decided not to abolish the “lettres supérieures” in the /ycées. Indeed 
there are actually more pupils in this type of class than ever before. 
Moreover the situation has created an anomaly in the matter of 
recruitment of university lecturers and teachers. In this predicament 
the Collége de France was approached. The sommités of French 
scholarship have never shunned their duty as teachers, and the 
present generation of that august society has consented to provide 
some general lectures at the propédeutique stage. But most of the 
additional teaching is done by recruits of non-academic standing. 
The arrangements involve lycée teachers being called in to help 
for a couple of hours a week. These Faculty assistants, as I heard 
them called, must be agrégés. Through the commendable provisions 
allowed in France for the preparation time of teachers, the assistants 
can pursue their researches in view of a thesis in the intervals 
between their not too frequent periods of instruction. They take 
students in groups. Last year the groups were fifty to sixty strong. 
This year, it is hoped, they will be down to forty. The scheme like 
all human schemes has its weaknesses. “It’s a little outside 
university work,” one enthusiast admitted. But it is the French 
way, courageous enough in contemporary circumstances, of tackling 
what we call the tutorial problem. 

* The background was explained to me thus. The general education of the French 
pupil began with the baccalauréat, after which it was customary in the lycées to spend 
a further year on preparation for the Ecole Normale Supérieure in a class called the 
“premiére supérieure”. The habit of spending a finishing year at school before going 
to the university was more characteristic of the provinces even than of Paris. In Paris 
lycées all remaining pupils worked with the E.N.S. as objective and with the notion 


of “‘general education” in the background. Only a small proportion availed themselves 
of this opportunity and few spent an entire year over it. 
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THE ARTIST IN A SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY 


By Maurice de Sausmarez 
Lecturer in Fine Art, University of Leeds 


Eighty years ago in the Hilary term John Ruskin delivered at 
Oxford his Inaugural Lecture as Slade Professor. 

Fine Art had entered t.1e English universities, still deeply conscious 
of their humanistic traditions. Ruskin was not only impressed by 
the special significance of Fine Art being included “ among the 
elements of education appointed in this great university”. He was 
anxious about the possible consequences of the introduction of this 
branch of study, which was “ not only new but such as to involve 
in its possible results some modification of the rest”. He need 
not have worried. Until comparatively recently, with few exceptions, 
Fine Art received little attention in our universities. It was left to 
continental and American universities to develop the subject. 

In the intervening years the universities have themselves under- 
gone a rapid change and are now, as we know, predominantly 
scientific and technological. Has this change made Fine Art’s claim 
to recognition any less valid? Ruskin might now alter slightly the 


wording of one of his “fondest dreams”’, that he migi:t succeed in 
making some of the English youths “like better to look at a bird 
than to shoot it”. The essential aim would remain unaltered. 


Intelligence and sensibiiity 


There is good reason to believe that the influence of painters, 
sculptors, poets and musicians is more than ever necessary in a society 
which is mainly scientific. Is it not possible that an exclusive 
concentration on problems of technology and scientific research, 
though it may quicken the intelligence, may deaden the sensibilities ? 
Darwin’s pathetic admission in the “‘ Autobiography ” is a salutary 
one (Life of Charles Darwin—edited by Francis Darwin, Chapter 2, 
pages 50 and 51). He writes: “‘ I have also said that formerly pictures 
gave me considerable, and music very great, delight. But now for 
many years I cannot endure to read a line of poetry .. . . I have 
also almost lost my taste for pictures or music. . . . My mind seems 
to have become a kind of machine for grinding general laws out 
of large collections of facts, but why this should have caused the 
atrophy of that part of the brain alone, on which the higher tastes 
depend, I cannot conceive. ... The loss of these tastes is a loss 
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of happiness, and may possibly be injurious to the intellect, and 
more probably to the moral character, by enfeebling the emotional 
part of our nature.” 

The artist can make the greatest contribution to this society 
by maintaining the essential differences between the processes of 
art and science yet realising their relatedness in the unity that is 
the life of the spirit. What could be more healthy for a student of 
science than to learn of a field of serious work where the word 
“‘ progress”’ is almost without meaning? The palaeolithic cave 
paintings are as vital and as full of sensibility as the decorations 
in the Sistine Chapel or anything produced by the School of Paris 
this century. 

The idea of progress is so rooted in contemporary thought that 
we find it hard to accept seriously an activity that claims at once 
to get nowhere and everywhere. As Whistler said (The Gentle 
Art of Making Enemies, p. 155) “‘ Art is limited to the infinite, and 
beginning there cannot progress’; which is simply another way of 
expressing Schopenhauer’s “....so ist dagegen die Kunst 
iiberall am Ziel. Denn sie reiszt das Objekt ihrer Kontemplation 
heraus aus dem Strome des Weltlaufs und hat es isolirt vor sich.” 


(Die Welt Als Wille und Vorstellung, Erster Band. Die Platonische 
Idee; das Objekt der Kunst, 36.) Even Italian Renaissance art is 
capable of interpretation as progress only by mistaking content for 


form. A Duccio is often more beautiful and more moving than 
a Raphael. 


The arts and the idea of progress 


It is significant that when a scientist writes about art (e.g., 
Professor C. H. Waddington—The Scientific Attitude) he should 
applaud the contemporary artists who are “ busy liquidating the 
outworn traditions” (p. 172). But the most “ progressive ’’ artists 
have never made such claims. On the contrary, Picasso has fed 
continuously on the past and has referred to himself as “‘ the Don 
Juan of Art”, Moore has paid tribute to the influence of Masaccio, 
Giotto, Blake and Mexican carving in his development, and both 
Sutherland and Piper have felt the inspiration of Samuel Palmer 
and the earlier Romantics. Sickert has replied for all serious artists 
in writing that “ the error of the critical quidnunc is to suppose that 
the older things are superseded. They are not superseded. They 
have been added to. That is all.” 


(5750) D 
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Sir Kenneth Clark has rightly said (Landscape into Art, p. 16) 
‘“ Facts become art through Love, which unifies them and 
lifts them to a higher plane of reality.” This is the essence of 
the creative process. What is more, the fact and its aesthetic 
form are indivisible. If we attempt to separate them, we are left 
with something which might have value for the scientist since 
“the fact’ remains, but which certainly is without value for the 
artist. Beauty is intimately related to integrity and the process of 
integration. A work of art must be grasped in its totality; it is 
perceived by sensitive emotional awareness, by the intuitive non- 
rational self. To-day it is too often assumed that the artist’s work 
should demonstrate some valid proposition, that its content should 
be as rationally analysable as the work of the scientist. True, both 
scientist and artist are concerned with an object, but whereas the 
scientist is concerned with things as agents producing effects, the 
artist is concerned with things for their own sakes. This distinction 
is fundamental and when Prof. Waddington, in his book already 
mentioned (p. 82) writing of “ scientific habits of thought ” includes 
among others “ the lack of interest in things for their own sakes ” 
he is stating that which separates most completely the two fields 
of work. 

The artist is not committed to an inexorable rule of logic imposed 
from without on the matter in hand, he has to discover afresh in 
each work the logic peculiar to it. Only to a limited extent does the 
completion of a work provide him with a generai hypothesis applic- 
able to future problems. The painter each time is confronted with 
the white canvas, the sculptor with his block of stone, and from 
the first stroke of the brush or mallet there is a search for relation- 
ships satisfactory in terms of the evocative occasion and the nature 
of the medium. His making is exclusively ordered to the good 
of the individual work. The problem during the process of making 
is always “‘ how can this thing be made perfectly as a thing expressive 
in itself and in conformity with its own nature ?”’ Even when the 
artist lends his skill to some other field his aim is unaltered and 
only venal susceptibility will cause him to renounce it. Functionalism 
is not incompatible with this aim. 


Creative imagination and the sciences 


There is a danger that the artist in stressing the differences may 
be missing the aesthetic content of science and the scientist’s work. 
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Few artists will have failed to be excited by the beauties of scientific 
apparatus, and there can be little doubt that the scientist in building 
it experiences something akin to the sculptor’s delight in formal 
relationships. There is, in the conclusion of his work a process of 
integrating the results of analysis which clearly relates to the aesthetic 
satisfaction of “‘ making’. As George Saton puts it in The Life 
of Science—Essays in the History of Civilisation (Life of Science 
Library pub. Schuman 1948) “It i; true that most men of letters 
and, I am sorry to add, not a few scientists, know science only by 
its material achievements, but ignore its spirit and see neither 
its internal beauty nor the beauty it extracts continually from the 
bosom of nature. ... A true humanist must know the life o: 
science as he knows the life of art and the life of religion.” 

The propositions of science have in the past provided the artist 
with a springboard for his aesthetic impulse. The Italian Renaissance 
is full of examples, the Neo-Impressionist Seurat is a more recent 
case and there will undoubtedly be many others in the future. 
But it will be found that the “ scientific’? element is relatively 
superficial; the artist has been moved more by the inherent beauty 
than by the validity of the thought. His aim has been always to 


further some primary aesthetic impulse, not to demonstrate some 
law. 


The limits of analysis 


Analysis is essential in a critic’s work but even here there are 
dangers in overestimating the scope of scientific method. We may 
become so interested in classification, so concerned with trends rather 
than with individuals, with technical problems, with attributions 
and comparisons that we miss the central creative power, the 
aesthetic communication. Tags such as Impressionism, Cubism, 
Classicism and Romanticism can obscure the all-important fact 
that the history of Art is the history of created things, and our 
approach to the individually created object should, in the first 
instance, be direct and unprejudiced. Rossetti writes in one of his 
letters, quoted with approbation by John Piper in his British 
Romantic Artists, page 35: ‘‘ Many men spoil their enjoyment of 
Art by looking on it as something to pull to pieces, rather than 
something to enjoy and lead them to enjoy nature, and through 
nature to enjoy God. How wretched is that feverish, satiated, 
complaining spirit of criticism. Never contented, never at rest. 

(5750) D2 
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Is this better than that, these than those? Is this a great man, and 
if great, how great ? all the while avoiding The Thing and its relish; 
not thinking art, but about art; not conversing with nature, but 
with names ”’. 

Because the work of art is born of a constructive intellectual 
‘ activity wedded to an aesthetic emotional activity there are factors 
that can be analysed. Such analysis is of value but in our craving 
to “ know ” we may often be in danger of suffocating the intuitive 
and instinctive responses. The artist today struggles hard to keep 
these vital instinctive responses alive and alert. The intuitive faculty 
alone relates us vitally in direct awareness to the world of substance. 
It brings us back from the world of abstraction, analysis and dis- 
section to the world of sensuality and projects us as far again into 
non-rational mystical realms. 

Analysis and an interest in causal systems give us certain forms of 
knowledge but there are spheres of human experience which cannot 
be represented or interpreted by these rational processes. It is 
precisely in these fields that the power of the imagination allows the 
artist to create forms which symbolise experiences or qualities. 
The transitory and elusive can thus be given monumental signifi- 
cance. 


The universities and the concern for values. 


This then, in a general sense, is Fine Art’s primary value in the 
life of predominantly scientific universities—through exhibitions of 
fine work to educate and nurture the sensibilities, to show the life 
of the imagination embodied in the works of creative genius and to 
act as a constant reminder of that intuitive non-rational side of our 
natures which we neglect at our peril. 

But what can it do in its own specialised field ? The completely 
subjective view outlined above while it intensifies personal reactions 
is dangerously limited for more concentrated study. Only an 
acceptance of the work of art as being intimately related to the 
whole field of human activity of its day can open the way to fruitful 
work. 

Some universities play a vital part in the field of direct creative 
work by providing facilities for the practical study of painting and 
sculpture. The emphasis elsewhere has been placed, and rightly 
so, on art’s relationship with industry and commerce and the 
demands of the teaching profession. University establishments like 
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the Slade School of Fine Art are almost unique today in concerning 
themselves primarily with the education of sculptors and painters. 
Because of this specialisation an unusually high standard is possible. 
In a university the young artist is offered a contemporary equivalent 
of Renaissance society where scholars, poets, mathematicians, 
scientists, philosophers and artists met together in day-to-day 
exchange of opinions. How vital this intercourse is has been 
established more recently still by the School of Paris. The confluence 
of the genius of painters—Picasso and Braque; poets, Max Jacob 
and Jean Cocteau; musicians, Stravinsky and Milhaud; architects, 
le Corbusier and Lurcat; and the mathematically inclined Princet 
and Apollinaire—provided the tinder for the blaze of creativeness that 
characterised the earlier part of this century. A university is one 
of the only establishments today in which concourse of this kind is 
possible. 

The universities have a concern for “ values”. By encouraging 
the study of the Fine Arts of Painting and Sculpture they help to 
preserve the disinterested search for aesthetic value. This in spite 
of the scorn poured on it by pre-war functionalists, is a necessary 
school of humanity. 

A university also provides the right environment for the study of 
the History of Art. This is a subject in its own right but it is hardly 
necessary to mention how much of our knowledge in the wider field 
of history is derived from pictorial records and artefacts. A know- 
ledge of the artist’s contribution is essential in any study of civilisa- 
tion. The subject is closely related to anthropology ; the literature 
of all countries is rich in allusions to the Plastic Arts. 

The study of the relationship between works of art and the 
circumstances which determined their character and the attempt to 
relate them to the wider field of human effort; problems of icono- 
graphy, of the changes in vision to be discovered in the analysis of 
composition and attempts to reconstruct the intellectual and 
emotional states which gave rise to works of art; the relationship 
of the artist to society and the Plastic Arts to the other arts, the 
bearing of media and materials on the form of the work—all these 
and many other questions arise. 

The proper study of the History of Art requires not only a study 
of the philosophy of art, which in turn demands a wider training 
in philosophy, it requires a practical knowledge of materials and 
processes, a training in art. It is one of the gravest mistakes to 
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assume that the study of the History of Art can be meaningfully 
pursued without this understanding of the deeper secrets of practice. 
R. G. Collingwood in Outlines of a Philosophy of Art (page 100) 
writes: “‘ No event in the so-called history of Art can be explained 
by reference to the principles of art itself... . to explain the 
history of painting we must begin by asking what people have 
painted with, and upon what they have painted, and why ’—And 
again (page 101), “the student must learn to draw and compose. 
Without this artistic training the philosophy of art must perish 
from lack of matter; the philosopher is trying to reflect without 
having anything to reflect upon. ... The notion that it can be 
mended by psychological observation of other people’s experiences 
is a childish blunder.” Hazlitt, Fromentin, Ruskin, Roger Fry 
and others might be regarded as amateurs and primarily men of 
letters with a sensitivity to works of art by the new school of 
“ scientific ’’ art-historians. But the fact that each one of these 
men had struggled with problems of creative work, had approached 
art essentially from the inside, gives to their work and judgments 
authority and a sympathetic understanding of the deeper issues. 
They at least made the effort to relate themselves to the central 
bloodstream of art and appreciated the work of art as a living 
organism, not as a corpse ready for a post-mortem. 

Whatever is done in the future it is to be hoped that, in this 
subject particularly, no attempt will be made to sever theory from 
practice. Studio and workshop should stand side by side with 
lecture room, library and laboratory. Art needs to be “ under- 
stood ” and studied in its totality. It does not contradict science, 
it supplements it. 

The work of the creative artist should be inextricably woven into 
the fabric of any society deserving the name civilisation. A concern 
for a living art should be as fundamental to a university as it is 
to a civilisation. 

Herbert Read condenses all this admirably when he writes: 
“Do not let us make the mistake of assuming that a civilisation 
can be based on rationality or functionalism alone. The foundations 
of a civilisation rest not in the mind but in the senses, and unless 
we can use the senses, educate the senses, we shall never have the 
biological conditions for human survival, let alone human progress” 
(The Grass Roots of Art, page 71). 
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TELEVISION AND THE UNIVERSITIES 
By H. G. Baker 
Lecturer in Botany, University of Leeds 


In fairness to the Editor of the UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY, it should 
be pointed out that this article was written, at short notice, by one 
who does not claim extraordinary knowledge of television nor to 
have any aptitude for the solution of the problems which will have 
to be faced by the British universities as a result of the expansion of 
television broadcasting by the B.B.C. The strange quiet of those 
more competent to present the new situation must provide the 
justification for an essay by a mere botanist. However, my ex- 
periences of gazing at viewing screens in England and America 
have reacted with my conscience as a university teacher to provide 
strong feelings which I, for one, want to be discussed. It is in the 
hope that readers will feel the urge to offer their suggestions in the 
instituted but as yet unused Correspondence columns of this journal 
that I dare to write. 


Television the eater of time 


At the present moment there are nearly half a million television 
sets in domestic use in this country. This figure, surprisingly large 
as it may be to the reader who does not live in or travel through 
London and the Home Counties, represents only a small proportion 
of the potential viewing public. More and more families will be 
surrendering their licence-money to the Postmaster-General as new 
transmitters come into operation, as the prices of receiving sets are 
reduced and as transmissions improve further in technical qualitv. 
When colour-television is established, it will be irresistible. Although 
we lag beyind the United States (there are a million and a half 
receiving sets in the City of New York alone), our procession in the 
wake of American leadership in domestic technology cannot fail 
to take place as usual. The television set has replaced the refrigerator 
in the scale of priorities drawn up by many families. Here in the 
North, radio dealers are forming savings clubs in readiness for the 
opening of a local transmitter. 

To convey fully the impact of television upon the life of the citizen 
there is nothing so convincing as personal testimony. Possibly more 
dramatic than any account of my own is the following quotation 
from a letter which I received recently from a colleague in London: 
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** Eighteen months ago my brother bought a T.V. set. Before 
buying it he was a relatively normal individual. He read about 
one book a week, did some gardening in the evenings, carried out 
jobs about the house as required and in most ways behaved like 
a civilised human being. Then came the T.V. set. At the beginning 
both he and his wife rushed home from work, had dinner and 
then settled down to watch T.V. There they were glued from 
8.30 to 10.30 at least six nights a week (On Thursday there is 
often a repeat of Sunday’s programme). After T.V. they went 
to bed exhausted. They watched everything; tennis, cricket, 
ballet, yoga, conjuring, variety, recitals, political discussions, 
mannequin parades and, during the week-end, cuildren’s hour— 
anything that was on—good, bad or indifferent. I thought that this 
initial phase of enthusiasm would pass. It hasn’t, They are now 
living in my flat before moving into a new house and the T.V. 
has been on every evening. I cannot have the light on for fear 
of spoiling their viewing. There is nowhere in the flat I can escape 
the sound of the set and, as a result, I am driven out of my own 
home in order to find place and quiet in which to work. My 
brother has not read a book during the whole eighteen months 


and he would be shocked if anyone were to suggest that he might 
do some job while the T.V. is on. They are fanatics.” 


This may not be the extent of everyone’s response but difference 
from this behaviour in other cases are likely to be quantitative rather 
than qualitative. There is a lure possessed by television which 
compels absolute attention on the part of the viewer. Sound 
broadcasting can be relegated to a “ background ’”’, indeed some 
programmes are expressly designed for this purpose, but television 
demands the application of two senses and what constructive 


occupation is there left for touch, taste and smell in these circum- 
stances ? 


Television and the student 


From the point of view of the universities, reactions such as these 
on the part of the viewing audience are regrettable where they 
concern the general public, but they are disastrous where students 
are involved. The problem is not one to be treated lightly. In 
some of our provincial universities, more than half the students live 
at home and the majority of the remainder have lodgings in which 
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they live to a greater or lesser extent with the landlord’s family. 
It is not too easy for them to get away from television. 

At present, this problem affects only the universities in the South 
and the Midlands, but next year will see the opening of a transmitter 
to serve the north of England while the urban areas of Scotland and 
the West have only a short time to wait. Wherever a considerable 
proportion of the student-body lives in lodgings or at home, domestic 
television will have to be reckoned with. The Supervisors of students’ 
lodgings will be provided with one more responsibility. In the long 
view, the development of television constitutes one more reason 
why the increased provision of hostel-accommodation is absolutely 
vital. The extension of the times at which university libraries are 
open will need to be considered and there must be more rooms in 
the universities where students may study in peace without either 
cluttering up the library or dampening the ardour of discussion 
groups in the Union. 

A colleague at one of the London colleges reports that, of a 
class of seventy-two students, sixteen already had access to television. 
Only one student admitted that it seriously interfered with her work, 
the others maintaining that their viewing was under control. These 
answers, however, must be considered in the light of the fact that 
it was the future examiner of the students who questioned them— 
and in public ! 

The Postmaster-General appears to be aware of the gravity of the 
situation and has warned us* that “ Children in the home with 
television will never have time for hormework. Ia my view it is 
going to alter fundamentally the habits of our people. It is going 
to keep people in the house, and it is going to be a terrible eater of 
time unless individuals control their viewing.”” We may be sure 
that not only the study-habits of children will be affected. 

The influence of television in keeping the family together has 
been demonstrated most dramatically in the western United States 
where canned beer, cheap cars and petrol and the issue of driving 
licences to 14-year-olds had all but destroyed the fundamental unit 
and replaced it by the gang. Now, the home that is surmounted 
by a dipole aerial is usually inhabited in the evening. A famous 
billiard table used to be advertised under the heading “* How to keep 
your boys at home ”’; a television set can perform the same function 


OF al to the Radio Industries Club, reported in Manchester Guardian, May 24th, 
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for the whole family but the difficulty is to get away from it when 
one should. In many smaller houses, particularly, where there is 
a shortage of heating fuel, if one person wishes to “ look-in ”’, the 
remainder of the inhabitants have little option but to follow suit. 

If television broadcasts can be given worth-while contents, if 
they can be constructed so that they demand a contribution from 
the viewer before satiety can be achieved, they will be worthy 
competitors for the attention of the student. Provided that television 
is not just the easy option to study, the student will remain a student. 
His critical powers will not be deadened and he will be proof against 
excess. 


The content of television broadcasts 


No one person should presume to be capable of saying which 
features are and which features are not desirable in the television 
programmes. Nevertheless, it is obvious that something must be 
done to improve the purpose and quality of the transmissions. If 
the printed programmes are analysed they may be seen to contain 
an overwhelming preponderance of sporting and dramatic broadcasts. 
Of the latter, the majority are of poor quality, for which the B.B.C. 
is not entirely to blame. A considerable proportion of the respon- 
sibility must be borne by the powers which control theatrical contracts 
and copyrights. To the B.B.C. is due our reproach for their choice 
of this third-rate drama in preference to educative programmes. 
In addition, musical features are generally short, shallow and 
relatively infrequent. 

It is not surprising that sporting events should occupy a con- 
siderable part of the broadcasting time. After all, television 
broadcasts began in the open air for the same reason that the 
earliest cinematograph films were made in the sunshine. The 
sporting broadcasts take place mostly at such times as the majority 
of students are occupied with lectures or labs. and, therefore, 
probably interfere less than most items. It is comforting to be able 
to find such a reason why they need not be severely discouraged ! 

The greatest criticism which can be levelled against the programmes 
is that talks are too few, too unimaginative and too frivolous. One 
of the greatest limitations in sound-broadcasting has been the 
impossibility of illustrating factual talks adequately. Alleviation of 
this difficulty has been attempted by the inclusion of small maps 
and illustrations in the Radio Times, but it is now, with the develop- 
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ment of television, that the visual aid may be employed to the full. 
Talks on scientific subjects always need illustration by diagrams, 
specimens, etc., and it is because these have not been usable in 
conjunction with sound broadcasts that speakers have been forced 
into long-windedness or over-simplification. Many subjects have 
simply defied presentation. Now there need be no difficulty in the 
delivery of informative talks by informed speakers on subjects 
as varied as the visual arts, natural history (something more than 
just recordings of bird-song) and geo-politics. This is where tele- 
vision can be converted from a potential curse into a blessing, yet 
talks always occupy far less than 10 per cent. of the transmission-time 
and not all of those given are worth-while culturally. 

It should be emphasised that it is not my opinion that the television 
service of the B.B.C. should become a sort of university extra-mural 
department, although co-operation with those concerned in adult 
education could only be beneficial. Television should not be merely 
the means of enabling those who already visit the cinema three times 
a week to watch films six or seven evenings each week without 
extra cost. The many who are too shy to learn in public (or else 
too lazy or tied to the house) may accept instruction in their own 
homes. American commercial radio has always defended the 
banality of its programmes by claiming that it gives the public 
what it wants (and, indeed, because of its dependence upon the 
commercial sponsor it has had to do so). The B.B.C. has had the 
courage to give the public what it thinks they should (and in time 
will) want. That policy has been justified by the results. It might 
be as well to apply it to television. 

Perhaps with the occupation of the new television studios in 
Lime Grove to replace the cramped quarters at Alexandra Palace, 
the B.B.C. will be better able to defy convention, exploit novelty 
and attempt to educate while it amuses. It is likely that television 
will eventually supplant the cinema for the exhibition of moving 
pictures. Here is our chance to start again in film production with 
higher standards than those of mere “ box-office”’ appeal. Film 
Societies, Scientific Film Associations and other bodies need no 
longer be limited in their membership to dwellers in the larger towns. 
The critical opinions of all those keen enough to take part in viewing 
will be obtainable. 

If, on the grounds of finance, it should ever be decided to call 
in the aid of commercial sponsors, all hope of maintaining a respect- 
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able standard of transmission will be lost. American sponsored 
television is the laughing-stock even of American radio. The 
irritation of the “ singing commercial” (the “‘ musical” advertise- 
ment) injected into and between programmes becomes a hundred 
times worse when the platitudes, the over-statements and the 
downright lies are thrust before one’s eyes at the same time as they 
assault the ear-drums. 


The need for discussion 


Mr. Ness Edwards announced on May 23rd.* that he had set 
up a special committee to be known as the Sport Advisory Committee. 
This committee consists of representatives of sporting associations, 
of other “ interested parties” and of the viewing public. Its chief 
function appears to be the selection of the hundred sporting events 
which are to be televised each year. Must it only be on behalf of 
sporting broadcasts that “interested parties” and the viewing 
public shall confer and advise the B.B.C.? Sound broadcasting 
has bred a generation of listeners who appreciate “‘ good ’’ music, 
listeners who, in any previous age, would rarely have had the 
opportunity to hear more than music-hall choruses. There is a 
listening public which can stomach Strindberg, can follow a series 
of talks on subjects of scientific and artistic significance and show 
by its response to verse-reading that many a man is an inarticulate 
poet. Very soon that public will be looking to television for its 
satisfaction. Cannot we get together to determine our fate ? 

Already the Trades Union Council has given evidence to the 
Beveridge Committee which is enquiring into the affairs of the 
B.B.C.} Among their suggestions was that of setting up a Board 
of Governors especially concerned with television. They felt that 
television suffers from over-centralisation and might profit from 
being treated as an equal partner instead of a department of sound 
broadcasting. Are there no opinions in the universities ? 


* Reported in Manchester Guardian, 24th May, 1950. 
t Reported in The Times, 27th May, 1950. 





A LOST UNIVERSITY 


By J. Hampden Jackson 


Staff Tutor, Board of Extra-Mural Studies, University of 
Cambridge 


Of all secular and semi-secular institutions, universities are the 
hardest to kill, and although the University of Tartu has now been 
perverted out of all recognition by the Russians, this is no time for 
writing its obituary notice. Under its Swedish, German, Russian 
or Estonian names, Tartu University has been deformed or dispersed 
many times in the course of its history. It would be presumptuous 
to take its present depravity as a demise. 


Academia Gustaviana 


The University of Tartu was founded by the great Gustav Adolf 
of Sweden, who signed the founding decree in his camp at Nuremberg 
on 30th June, 1632. The King’s inspifation for this had come 
from his Governor-General in Estonia, Johann Skytte, who made 
his son Jakob Skytte the first Chancellor and who formally opened 


the Academia Gustaviana in October, 1632, with a speech in the 
course of which he said: “‘ The poor peasants are to profit from this 
foundation, since they have been left without any education at all 
in the past; with their bodies, their minds too have been kept in 
servitude and serfdom.’ Among the sixteen chairs on the original 
foundation was a professorship in the Estonian language. 


The original Academia Gustaviana lasted for hardly a quarter 
of a century. In 1656 the professors and students were driven from 
Tartu by a Russian invasion, and although they returned in 1690, 
it was only for a few years. The Russians were attacking again—it 
was the time of the Great Northern War—and the University was 
transferred to Parnu. But even there, away on the Baltic coast, 
there was no security: in 1710 the Russians captured Parnu, and 
although the Tsar undertook to restore the University, it was nearly 
a hundred years before the promise was kept. 


Universitas Dorpatensis 


In 1802 Alexander I put a generous endowment behind the 
refounding of the University of Tartu, now called Universitas 
Dorpatensis. Although endowed by a Russian Tsar and first 
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presided over by a Frenchman, C. F. Parrot, it was essentially a 
German-Balt institution. The ruling class of Estonia consisted of 
German Balts, descendants and compatriots of the Knights of the 
Sword who had conquered Estonia in the thirteenth century. They 
intended the revived University principally for the training of their 
sons. The language of instruction was German, and the professors 
with few exceptions were all Germans—attracted by the salaries 
which were twice as high as in German universities at that time. 
But if Dorpat was German, it was German with a difference. 
Something in the Eastern atmosphere induced the professors at 
Dorpat to abandon the traditional quarrelsomeness and aloofness 
of German professors and to live amicably and often convivially 
together, and even to be in close personal relationships with their 
pupils. 

By 1841 Dorpat was making its mark in Russia. J. G. Kohl 
who visited Estonia in that year, wrote that “‘ the chief exports of 
this university consists in young physicians. Almost every town 
in Russia has a doctor from Dorpat. Many teachers in private 
families and schools have been educated at Dorpat, and the same 
applies to pastors of the various German congregations scattered 
throughout Russia.” By 1869, when the Chancellorship of Count 
Keyserling ended, Dorpat had a European reputation for medical, 
historical and theological research. 

In the 1880’s a period of Russification began. By decree from 
St. Petersbourg, the language of instruction was changed from 
German to Russian and the name of the University from Dorpat 
to Yuriev. There was some interference with the autonomous 
rights of the University, but the atmosphere remained remarkable 
for its freedom, and among the students who now flocked to the 
Estonian centre from all parts of the Russian Empire there were 
a high proportion of liberals and nationalists, especially from 
Poland, the Ukraine and the Transcaucasus. In 1880 there had 
been 847 German undergraduates to 135 Russians; by 1910 there 
were 1,854 Russians to 524 Germans. But at the same time some 
of the native population were finding a place: in 1880 there had 
been only 33 Estonians and Letts; by 1910 there were 383. The 
authorities took care that there should be no facilities for Estonian 
or Lettish studies, but none the less it was this Russified Yuriev 
that trained many of the nationa!’sts who were to lead independent 
Estonia in the next generation. 
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Universitas Tartuensis 

When Estonia won her independence after the first World War 
and the Russian Revolution, the University of Tartu was refounded 
as the Estonian national university. It was both a new institution 
and a continuation of the old. The first Chancellor’s intention in 
1632—“ the poor peasants are to projit from this foundation ”— 
was the intention of the re-founders in 1919. The meticulous 
Teutonic scholarship of the old Dorpat days was to characterize 
the new Tartu. The traditional faculties of theology, law, medicine, 
philosophy and mathematics-cum-natural-science were maintained, 
and only two new faculties—for veterinary surgery and agronomy— 
were added, though soon the economics department was to be 
fledged from the faculty of law and the philosophy faculty was to 
be transformed by the addition of departments for the study of 
Estonian language, history, ethnography, folklore and archeology. 
Perhaps it was in these fields of national study that the research 
done at Tartu was most distinguished during its twenty years as a 
State University, but on the teaching side the emphasis was on 
other subjects, and the most crowded faculties as far as male 
undergraduates were concerned were those of law, economics, 
medicine and agronomy. In 1926, 4,726 students were enrolled 
at the University—an extraordinary number for a nation with a 
total population of little over a million. 

In the early summer of 1939 when the present writer was last 
in Tartu, it was still one of the most pleasant University cities in 
the world. From the grey medizval bridge over the river to the 
red ruin of the Cathedral on the crest, the town stretched sleepily 
up the hill, the glare of its white buildings broken in the June 
sunshine by lilac and apple-blossom. Tartu still had its roots in 
commerce, but the Hanseatic glories had long been forgotten and 
such buying and selling as went on were those of a country market- 
town. The whole tone of the place was intellectual, and the theme 
was a nice counterpoint of the academic and the political. A swing 
of the political pendulum had brought what we might call the 
Conservatives into power in Tallinn, and the authoritarian President 
Pats had driven the Liberals and other Leftists from the capital, 
sending them back to their University chairs. Tartu had thus 
become the centre of the democratic opposition. From the villas on 
the hill-top, where Professor Jaan T6nisson, the Grand Old Man of 
Estonia, was living in retirement, to the clubs and cafés of the 
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centre of the town, the talk was all a mixture of academic shop and 
high politics. Among the Uni-ersity staff there was almost a 
shadow-Cabinet of more or less Liberal professors, ready to take 
over the government of the country when the pendulum should 
swing again. 

The pendulum did swing, but from a push from outside which 
broke the clock. In June, 1940, Soviet tanks rattled through the 
streets of Tartu and the Russians took control of Estonia. 


The Soviet University 


For the University this meant a fate worse than death. The 
professors and lecturers were not murdered or even deported on 
the scale thought proper for members of other learned professions. 
They were maintained, on adequate allowances and good rations, 
like kept women, and the University was turned into a maison close 
for the impregnation of Marxist-Leninist doctrine. The Faculty of 
Theology was shut down, ail research on national subjects was 
discontinued, and the Faculty of Economics was transferred to the 
Polytechnic Institute at Tallinn where it would be within easier 
reach of the Russian government-officials; but for the rest work at 
Tartu went on, in the strange vacuum of a University cut off from 
the rest of the academic world. 

Tartu was given a new name; it became “‘ the Communist State 
University of the Federal Socialist Soviet Republic of Estonia.” 
The Russians were lucky enough to find among the professors a 
fellow-traveller whom they could make Rector (he was Hans Kruus, 
Professor of Estonian History, later to be Foreign Minister of 
Estonian S.S.R., a post which he held until March, 1950, when he 
was dismissed by the Muscovites for the heresy of “* bourgeois 
nationalism ”’), but the real ruler of the sovietized University was 
the new Pro-Rector, Kristjan Kure, an Estonian-born Soviet citizen 
who had spent the last twenty-two years in Russia and had had no 
academic education beyond that of a village schoolmaster. He was 
a wonderfully incompetent creature, living in daily fear of orders 
from Moscow, which were as contradictory as they were 
peremptory. 

As political commissar of the University it was his responsibility 
to bring Tartu into line with other Soviet institut‘ons for higher 
education. All syllabuses had now to be based on Marxian-Leninism ; 
where that was impossible, they must be scrapped. All books had 
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to pass the censor—a difficult business even in the case of Soviet 
text-books, for an early edition of one of these might be as heretical 
as any piece of capitalist filth, and the latest editions were often 
not available. Every lecturer had an informer planted in his class. 
The whole teaching staff had to submit to instruction in Marxian- 
Leninism, and to take part in processions and demonstrations to 
bear witness to their devotion to the Communist cause. Readers 
interested in this new régime are referred to the chapter on the 
“* Sovietization of a University’ in Baltic Eclipse (Gollancz, 1948) 
by Ants Oras, who was Professor of English Literature at Tartu 
between 1931 and 1943; it is an amusing as well as a sickening 
story. 

The first Soviet phase of the University’s history ended in the 
summer of 1941 when the Germans invaded Estonia. For two weeks 
the Emajogi, the river at Tartu, was a battle-front between Russians 
and Germans. After the Russians were driven out, the Nazis took 
control of the University, a control which was to last for three years. 
They were years of war and anguish and it is surprising that the 
University did not fare worse than was in fact the case. The Nazis 
refused to allow the Theological Faculty to be restored and they 
put impediments in the way of first-degree courses of the more 
humane nature, but in the faculties providing a professional or 
technical training they allowed tuition to proceed on the curricula 
adopted in the days of Estonia’s independence and they interfered 
very little with post-graduate research in other subjects. Compared 
with the Soviet year, the Nazi period was a respite. 

When in 1944 the Soviets returned to the offensive there was a 
great exodus from Tartu. Few people in the University cculd face 
the prospect of another period of sovietization. There had been 
191 professors, readers and lecturers on the University staff in 1939. 
By 1945 only 42 were still in Estonia. Of the rest the fate of 22 is 
unknown, 28 had died, either by violence or by natural causes, 9 had 
been deported and the others had made their escape—2 to England, 
2 to Denmark, 33 to Sweden and 52 to the Western Zones of Germany 
where they were rounded up as displaced persons when on their 
way by the only overland route to free countries. 

What was left of Tartu was now a Soviet university again. 
Even by Soviet standards it was hardly worth the name. The con- 
ditions of 1940-41 were restored, but now there were neither the 
pupils nor the teachers of the old days. Undergraduates were 
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admitted on grounds of class and ideology, and the little matter 
of matriculation was waived. Professors were found in Russia 
and among Estonians who had seen the light of Bolshevism for the 
first time in 1940, but even for these latter there was no security. 
Early in 1950 a purge removed six of them, including the Rector, 
the psychologist Alfred Koort. 


The Dispersion 

The University of Tartu lives today in dispersion. A number of 
Tartu teachers who found themselves interned in D.P. camps 
joined with their Latvian and Lithuanian colleagues in founding 
a Baltic university in Hamburg where they succeeded in carrying 
on teaching and even some research work from 1946 to 1945 when 
they were again dispersed. (The history of this Baltic university 
must one day be written. It bore extraordinary witness to the 
intellectual vitality and educative passion of the Baltic peoples. 
In its second year it had over a thousand students and nearly two 
hundred professors and lecturers, and its examinations were 
recognized by the universities of Germany and of some other 
countries). There are now ex-Professors of Tartu professing their 
own subjects in universities as far afield as Canada, the United 
States, Australia and Turkey, but only in Sweden is any considerable 
number of them so employed. What academic life is still left in 
these Tartu scholars can be seen from Apophorata Tartuensia, a 
volume published in Stockholm in 1949 by the Societas Litterarum 
Estonica in Svecia, to which fifty-two authors have contributed 
articles on their research subjects. This will not be the last monument 
to the free U"..versity of Estonia. : 
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PLATO OR ST. BENEDICT IN UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION ? 
By C. D. Hardie 


Professor of Education, University of Tasmania. 


There has recently been a revival of interest, not only in the 
pages of the Universities Quarterly but also in a number of new 
books, in the old controversy between general and vocational 
education at the university level. This is obviously a question of 
great importance, yet I do not think I am being pessimistic when 
I say that, notwithstanding these new contributions, the solution 
appears to be as far away as ever. In this article I propose to 
summarise the arguments on each side and to indicate what I think 
is at the root of the problem. 

It will be convenient to take Plato and St. Benedict as representa- 
tives of the two sides. In the account of the higher education for 
the Guardians which Plato gives in the Republic, he makes it clear 
that between the ages of twenty and thirty it is to consist of study 
in the sphere of science (chiefly mathematics). ‘‘ The sciences 
which they learned without any order in their early education will 
now be brought together, and they will be able to see the natural 
relationship of them to one another and to true being.” * Plato’s 
idea of the educational value of the sciences is thus primarily that 
they will teach men to think. “If I am right, certain professors of 
education must be wrong when they say that they can put a know- 
ledge into the soul which was not there before—our argument shows 
that the power and capacity of learning exists in the soul already ; 
and that just as the eye was unable to turn from darkness to light 
without the whole body, so too the instrument of knowledge can 
only by the movement of the whole soul be turned from the world 
of becoming into that of being.’’* 

St. Benedict’s view of education was very different. He believed 
that its purpose was to train men to do whatever work was most 
useful in the world—in his day, mainly agriculture. All workers 
were fellow labourers with Christ, and it would have been extremely 
difficult to persuade him that there was anything wrong with a 
training which enabled a man to be of service to other human beings. 

For a number of reasons into which we need not enter, education 
in Europe was planned on Platonic rather than on Benedictine lines, 

* Jowett’s translation of the Republic. 
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anc it is only within the last two or three generations that a reaction 
has taken place. In some of the universities of the U.S.A. where 
the reaction probably went farther than it did anywhere else, it 
seems that a swing back to the Platonic view is in progress. 


Arguments for the Benedictine view 


(a) The first argument which is generally put forward is derived 
from what is alleged to be experimental evidence about the “‘ transfer 
of training.” It is claimed that there is very little evidence indeed 
for the belief that by learning one set of facts you are thereby 
strengthening your mind for dealing with another set of facts. If, 
therefore, you wish to be a botanist, a brewer, or an accountant, it 
is essential that you study botany, brewing or accountancy at the 
university, and do not waste your time reading philosophy or 
French literature. 

(b) Since the Industrial Revolution the world has grown so 
complex that it is now necessary for the universities to produce 
graduates who are capable of understanding and directing the 
immensely complicated techniques of modern life. If the first 
argument is correct, this cannot be achieved unless the universities 
directly teach these new techniques. 


(c) The development of the testing movement by educational 
psychologists has shown that individuals vary greatly, not only in 
their abilities but in their attitudes. Now it is generally believed 
that success in any sphere depends both on an individual’s innate 
ability in that sphere and on his interests and sentiments. Conse- 
quently, in any national system of education it is unreasonable to 
expect that the proportion of the population that will achieve 
success in the orthodox “cultural” subjects can be at all high. 
But if that is so, is it not unfair to exclude others from the benefits 
of life at a university? If an individual has good ability but an 
interest in some technical sphere, surely he should not be excluded 
from a university to make room for someone with less ability but 
with an interest in (say) Medieval Philosophy. This argument is 
often associated with a so-called ‘‘ democratic philosohy of educa- 
tion.” If individuals are to be afforded equal opportunities, then 
the widely different kinds of individual imply widely different 
courses at the university. 

(d) We now know that there is widespread illiteracy, often accom- 
panied by malnutrition and unhygienic conditions of living, among 
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roughly two-thirds of the earth’s population. If a serious effort 
is to be made to tackle this problem it can only be by the advance 
of technical knowledge which will materially enrich the life of 
humanity. National systems of education are possible only in 
communities which are materially rich enough to be able to afford 
them. Consequently the first step must be a rapid advance in 
material production, and if this is to be achieved there must be a 
generous provision of suitable courses at the university. 


(e) Itis unfair that the terms “ cultural ” and “ liberal,” which have 
a strong emotive appeal, are always associated with the Platonic 
view of education. Actually modern methods in business, the 
triumphs of electrical engineering, the scientific study of children, 
the production of films, the intricacies of the stock exchange are all 
much more typical of twentieth century “culture” than anything 
to be found in Dante or Shakespeare. Again what does the Platonic 
view of education mean when it claims to be “liberal” ? From 
what does it really free toiling humanity? The answer, it must be 
confessed, is nowhere clearly stated. On the other hand, the Bene- 
dictine view can claim that it will liberate man from at least a few 
of his economic and social worries. Thus the apostles of St. 
Benedict cannot unreasonably urge that in the only senses of 
“‘ cultural ” and “ liberal” to which we can give a clear meaning, 
it is their education and not education according to Plato which is 
both cultural and liberal. 

(f) St. Benedict believed that if I worked at whatever would 
benefit most my fellow men, then I would be doing what was neces- 
sary to fulfil the aim of education, common to all the early Chris- 
tians, the salvation of my own soul It is true that this aim is no 
longer held by many people. For good or ill, few men today appear 
to take very seriously the salvation of their souls. But this does not 
necessarily invalidate the Benedictine thesis. Instead of the future 
welfare of my own soul in another world, I need only substitute the 
future welfare of humanity in this world. 


Arguments for the Platonic view 

(a) The first argument generally advanced at the present time in 
favour of Plato’s view is one derived from the present state of the 
world. It is said that the human race has made great progress 
materially, but has made little progress morally, and that further 
material progress might actually be catastrophic unless it is accom- 
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panied by some improvement in the attitudes of individuals. In 
the past, moral progress has generally been associated with religious 
movements, but at the present time, there is little hope of a religious 
revival. Consequently, it is of the utmost importance that university 
study be centred round those texts, both literary and philosophic, 
which form the chief part of the European Christian tradition. 

(b) Unless there is a central core of university study, the univer- 
sity will become little better than a service station to which people 
go in the aitempt to improve their wage-earning capacity. It is 
unfortunately true that the importance of a secure money income 
has become greater in the last two generations or so, and it is obvious 
already that the university is being used by the “‘ go-getters ” to 
further themselves. 

(c) While it is true that modern life is becoming more and more 
complicated and more and more dependent on an adequate supply 
of expert technicians, this does not mean that the universities should 
provide the technical training. Indeed, as most technical processes 
quickly become obsolete, it is much more important that the uni- 
versities provide a general basic training which will ensure that its 
graduates are able “ to think effectively, to communicate thought, 
to make relevant judgments, to discriminate among values.” * 

(d) It is extremely doubtful how far there is any serious intellec- 
tual worth in many of the subjects which have recently been intro- 
duced into the universities. At one time the idea of having a Chair 
in English Literature was frowned upon in some universities, but 
now there are Chairs of Agriculture, Education, Economics, and 
Commercial Law. Is there really any serious content in such subjects 
which make them worthy of inclusion in a university curriculum ? 


Comments on these arguments 


It is difficult for anyone who has not been brought up in the 
atmosphere of “‘ experimental education ”’ to take the first argument 
for the Benedictine view very seriously. Most experimental work 
in education is so superficial, although often obscured by a parade 
of statistical formulae, that one sometimes wonders if its main 
function is merely to provide amusement. In such a state of affairs 
it would certainly be dangerous to accept this view as it stands, 
and, as the second argument depends on the conclusion of the first, 
we must also regard it as suspect for the present. 


* General Education in a Free Society (Report of the Harvard Committee, p. 65). 
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Evidence from experimental education is again appealed to in 
the third argument, but we should probably have been prepared 
to believe independently that individuals do vary considerably ! 
The rest of the argument, however, is not necessarily sound. It 
might well be argued that we should oppose the trend in education 
which says that, although individuals differ, they are entitled to the 
same benefits from education. This trend, often associated with a 
democractic view of education, implies that, if an individual is 
unable to study the traditional university subjects, other subjects 
which he is able to study must be provided for him, so that he may not 
be denied the advantages of having been to a university. But this 
trend has already shown itself, it will be argued, to be a weak and 
wasteful procedure. The mere volume of education which a State 
provides cannot be taken to be a measure of educational progress 
just as the volume of gifts to beggars cannot be taken as a measure 
of philanthropy. What is essential is that parents, and others, 
should be prevented from exploiting young people who have out- 
standing ability, not that mediocre students should be urged to do 
work for which they have neither ability nor interest. 

The rest of the arguments for the Benedictine view and the first 
three arguments in favour of the Platonic view, all appear to me to 
be sound as far as they go, and I do not propose to say anything about 
them. 

It is difficult for any one individual to assess what truth there is in 
the suggestion in the fourth argument for the Platonic view. The 
only “ doubtful ” subject on which I am at all competent to speak is 
education, and I believe that its study can be as valuable as any in a 
university. Unfortunately, however, I must admit that it is often 
of little worth, and I suspect that the same is true of a number of 
subjects which have crept into universities in the last fifty years or so. 
The trouble is that the doubts expressed in this argument are widely 
circulated, and are themselves partly responsible for the situation. 
In Scottish universities it is known that no outstanding student would 
ever dream of studying education as a subject in an arts course 
as distinct from a professional course. Now this involves two 
unfortunate consequences. One is that, if the students are mediocre 
then, it is very difficult to keep standards high or to put much 
** backbone ” into the course. The second is that the people who 
are appointed to the more responsible posts in education, are 
themselves often mediocre, and that has the effect of lowering 
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standards still farther. Now the same may be true for many of 
the other subjects which have recently been introduced into univer- 
sities, and therefore I am not inclined to admit that the suggestions 
of this argument are correct. 


Conclusion 


We are left with the task of balancing the weight of arguments 
d, e and f in favour of the Benedictine view, against the weight of 
a, b and con the Platonic view. Attempts may be made to escape 
from the dilemma by accepting in principle either the Benedictine 
or the Platonic view, and paying a certain amount of lip service 
in practice to the other view. That is, one may plan a university 
course of general education and allow a limited amount of specialised 
preperation to be included before graduation ; or one may plan a 
specialised course and hope that some tutorial arrangements and 
the benefits of college life, or some shuffling of course requirements, 
will provide general education. But the dilemma is still there. 
And the reason it has not been resolved is, I believe, that it depends 
on a much deeper conflict among human beings—one concerning 
the principles which should be used in making value judgments. 
Students of ethics are familiar with the division of ethical “heories 
into two broad types—what have been called consequence tt ories 
and attitude theories. Roughly speaking, we can say that conse- 
quence theories judge, for example, the rightness of an act in terms 
of its consequences, while attitude theories judge it in terms of the 
attitude of the agent. Now it is this conflict which is really at the 
root of the two opposing views of university education. The last 
three arguments for the Benedictine view all stress the importance of 
the consequences in the world which will follow if we put into practice 
the Benedictine view. The first three for the Platonic view stress 
rather what should be the effect of university education on the 
mental outlook of the individual. As moral philosophers have 
been fairly evenly divided on the issue throughout history, it is 


perhaps hardly surprising that educationists today are unable to 
make up their minds. 





INTELLECTUAL LEASE-LEND ? 
By E. G. Malherbe 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Natal, South Africa 


In the past it has been customary to stress, and quite rightly too, 
the dependence culturally and intellectually of the young countries 
on the old countries—Great Britain and Western Europe. In the 
British Commonwealth of Nations the “old country”, Great 
Britain, has since the earliest establishment of colonies been looked 
upon as the fountainhead to which all those from the far-flung 
Dominions, Colonies, and Territories who wish to make a worth- 
while contribution to the arts and the sciences, have to go for 
training and inspiration. To a large extent this is still true. 


A return wave 


For centuries the young countries have drawn upon the human 
resources of the old countries. It was usually the more vigorous 
and vital elements of the population that left the old countries. 
They were usually the people with “ guts ’’, who were prepared to 
brave the dangers of the unknown, who cleared wildernesses and 
extended the frontiers of European civilisation. Where the fund 
of available energy of the old countries has in the past been depleted 
in this way by the selective demands of colonial development and 
evolution, and in recent years by the war, is it not reasonable and 
desirable that there should be a return wave ? 

This is already taking place to some extent, for example, in the 
intellectual sphere. Was not Rutherford a New Zealander? Is 
not Gilbert Murray an Australian? And did not the University of 
Cambridge obtain its latest Chancellor from South Africa? In this 
case an ex-Boer general and former enemy of Great Britain, Field- 
Marshal the Rt. Hon. J.C. Smuts, was chosen for this high honour. 

On the physical and material side, of course, the return wave has 
already been coming in for some time. Where would Great Britain 
and her allies have been during the war without the human and 
material resources of the Dominions and the United States of 
America to draw upon ? 

I am convinced that the impact upon the old world of this 
returning wave from the new is of the utmost significance culturally 
and intellectually. And the sooner Great Britain realises the cultural 
and intellectual significance of the Dominions the better. To judge 
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from some of the discussions at the Oxford Conference in 1948, this 
was not fully realised. I noticed a tendency to refer to the Dominions 
as “out there’’, and to regard them as territories so benighted as 
regards higher education and research facilities that no one but a 
missionary enthusiast would dream of them as suitable places for 
the advancement of science and culture. All were in picus agree- 
ment that there should be a “ two-way traffic’. But one could 
not help sensing the impression that it seemed to be looked upon as 
something of a sacrifice for professors and lecturers from the “ old 
country ’’ to take up positions at Dominion universities, whereas 
those from the Dominions who took up positions in Great Britain 
were singularly privileged. Obviously these views were rather 
implicit than expressed in so many words. 


A difficulty and a compensation 


It is true that the Dominions do not have the extensively equipped 
libraries (so necessary for research) which scholars can consult in 
London, Oxford and Cambridge. Nor can any except a few of our 
Dominion university laboratories afford cyclotrons. But then there 
are many compensations—particularly in research. 

Actually, our laboratories are not so bad. They are usually what 
a head of a department makes of them. Some can compare favour- 
ably with the best in Great Britain. Then, as regards documentary 
sources and serial literature, so necessary for research, the microfilm 
has opened great possibilities of extending inter-library services. 
With the development of these facilities, coupled with rap air 
communications, research work in a young country is becoming 
increasingly freed from the handicaps which impeded university 
workers in the Dominions and Colonies a decade ago. 

There is, however, another and even more important compensation. 
This is to be found in the mere fact that, in the natural and social 
sciences particularly, the young countries have more virgin fields 
to explore than the older countries, where so much of the land has 
been ploughed over and over so thoroughly by many generations of 
students and professors that it is rare for a student to have the 
good fortune to make a genuinely original contribution to the 
advancement of knowledge. As a result many young research 
workers spend their time on research yielding results bordering on the 
trivial. All those who have done research know the thrill that 
comes from really breaking new ground and from discovering some 
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new species, or significant fact, or principle. It is here where the 
young countries have a certain psychological advantage as a training 
ground. The chances of making a significant contribution and of 
materially advancing the frontiers of knowledge are greater. 

Is it not largely because of this factor that regions like the 
Antarctic have such a fascination for young scientists ? 


New ground for research 


I realise, of course, that such a generalisation is by no means true 
in every field, or in any one field in an absolute sense. But what I 
do say is that in proportion as one can find conditions under which 
advanced students can experience the exhilaration that comes from 
really breaking new ground, in that same proportion, I believe, that 
country or that university is a good place for research workers to go. 

In the biological sciences, for example, particularly in the fields 
of plant, animal and human ecology, a new country like South 
Africa presents vast unexplored fields for investigation and study. 
It is when one is confronted with varying and new situations that 
one is forced to analyse and re-define old concepts. Such new 
environments present a challenge to the student in the pure as well 
as in the applied sciences. 

In the field of the social sciences also a young country like South 
Africa, with its complex racial and cultural problems, offers unlimited 
opportunities for research. There are moreover few countries in 
the world where the results of research can have greater significance 
in the field of human relationships. In most respects South Africa 
presents a microcosm of the political and social problems of the 
world at large. It is my conviction that the rewards of study in the 
field per unit of time and energy spent will nowhere be greater. 
The same is no doubt true of other multiracial countries. 


An advantage of the older universities 

I am fully aware of the fact that for the more speculative sciences 
one cannot find anywhere in the world a more stimulating environ- 
ment than in the senior common rooms of the older universities. 
There are very few men who have gone through them who do not 
nostalgically recall the care-free hours of uninhibited conversation 
where ideas (dangerous and otherwise) could be expressed and 
explored without let or hindrance. Sir Fred Clarke made a shrewd 
observation in his Haldane Memorial Lecture (1946) when he 
contrasted on the one hand the younger countries, the Dominions, 
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where one finds “a thoroughgoing radicalism in the handling of 
instruments, including legislative and administrative instruments, 
and a profound conservatism in the handling of ideas, . . . where 
people ever on the lookout for the newest gadget will be ready to 
clap into gaol the fellow whoseemsto bethinking dangerous thoughts” 
.... and on the other hand the older “ tradition-ridden countries 
where men are dangerously thinking ’’, and can do so with impunity. 


Possibilities of a two-way traffic 


I grant all this. And I am sure that it was in this kind of atmos- 
phere at Oxford that Cecil Rhodes wanted the future leaders in the 
Dominions to be formed when he instituted the Rhodes Scholarships. 

What I have in mind is a kind of Rhodes Scholarship scheme in 
reverse, or rather, the setting up of a two-way traffic in fellowships 
between the Dominions and the “ old country”. These fellowships 
should enable the more mature graduates (not undergraduates) to 
come out to the Dominions as salaried workers—possibly as 
lecturers, but mainly to do research work in a university or research 
institute for a period of, say, at least five years. They will be thrown 
largely on their own resources and it will, no doubt, take them 
some time to find their feet. But the new environment will be a 
challenge to and provide a testing ground for the knowledge, the 
ideas and theories which they bring with them. 

“Ts not the Commonwealth” asks Sir Fred Clarke in the same 
Haldane Memorial lecture quoted above, “more like a Church 
than like a State, a household of faith held together not by law, 
but by a common loyalty to a way of life? And, like all churches, 
its practice never quite comes up to its professions ”’, 

One of the essentials for any church is what is known in our 
creed as “‘ the communion of saints ’’. Similarly this inter-university 
household of faith is dependent for its continued growth and 
Strength on the regular communion of university men. This is 
done, of course, partly through its journals and learned societies, 
but best of all through the living contact of men with men. Here 
lies the value also of these inter-university conferences which have 
fortunately been revived since the war. But the chief form of 
communion or getting together is to be found in what I have rather 
vaguely indicated in this article, viz., a properly financed and 
organised two-way traffic of university men between the old and the 
young countries, and also a cross-traffic between the young countries. 
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TRAINING STUDENTS IN THE USE OF 
LIBRARIES 
By R. S. Hutton 

Emeritus Professor of Metallurgy, University of Cambridge 


‘“* The true university of our days is a Collection of Books... . 
It is a most important truth that the main use of universities in the 
present age is that, after you have done with all your classes, the 
next thing is a great library of good books which you proceed to 
study and to read. What the universities can mainly do for you— 
what I have found the university did for me—is that it taught me 
to read, in various languages, in various sciences ; so that I could 
go into the books that treated of these things and gradually penetrate 
into any department I wanted to make myseif master of, as I found 
it suited me.’’—From Thomas Carlyle’s Rectorial Address, Edinburgh, 
1866. 

** Let me say, as a public lecturer in one of our universities, that 
in my opinion a guided access to the shelves of a great library is of 
far greater worth than attendance at lectures can possibly be. 
Lectures may stimulate ; private talk, in my experience, stimulates 
better. Both have their uses. But the true key to understanding 
is the key of a library.”—Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, quoted in Times 
Literary Supplement, May 11th, 1922. 


‘** Even now, though we gladly recognise the great advances that 
have been made, we are by no means satisfied that the true status of 
the library in a university is really appreciated.”’—University Grants © 
Committee Report, 1936. 


Learning how to use libraries 


Both as a remedy for over-specialisation and to develop initiative 
and independence adequate knowledge of how to use libraries is 
most desirable. 

American universities have for’: many years past realised the 
importance of giving instruction, both to freshmen and to more 
advanced students, in the use of reference books and other guides to 
the contents of libraries. No doubt this is largely responsible for the 
widespread provision of good libraries in the United States, and for 
the remarkable service which they render to the community. 

Arts and science students have both much to gain by broadening 
their university education and, even before the overdue steps for 
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modifying the curricula can be taken, much can be done, without 
any alteration to the time-table, by providing better opportunities 
for library study, based on short courses of lectures and demonstra- 
tions planned to awaken a desire and facility for discovering existing 
knowledge both in the students’ own field of work and beyond it. 

The time so often wasted by unskilled readers, when they are 
obliged to use a library, is vastly greater than that needed to learn 
how to search efficiently for information. No student who has 
been limited to the resources of a departmental library can fail to 
widen his vision and his eagerness to explore if properly introduced 
to the facilities afforded by a large general library. 

At the present time some fears are being expressed as to the poss- 
ibility of finding careers for the larger number of university graduates, 
particularly in the arts subjects. Here in particular, the library 
might greatly help to solve the problem, without in any way interfer- 
ing with the prime duty of the student to concentrate on his assigned 
programme of studies. A brief introductory training in the use of 
libraries followed by occasional practice.and browsing should place 
him in a much stronger position to secure interesting post-graduate 
employment, even in fields far outside those he has previously 
thought of. 

As a hypothetical example one might consider the case of a student 
taking an honours degree course in classics, with the original hope 
of securing a teaching post in one of the leading public schools. 
Unfortunately at the time of his graduation no such posts are 
available, and his Appointments Board suggests that he might 
consider an opening on the administrative side of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company, and if so he should report for interview by the 
Company in a week’s time. Such a student if adequately educated 
in the use of a library would during this week be capable 
independently of preparing for this interview. For instance, 
by enquiring into the climatic and living conditions in Persic, by 
investigating the structure and directorate of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, and last but not least by finding out all that he could 
about oil from raw material to finished product. The student 
prepared in this way would undoubtedly stand a far better chance 
of appointment and secure a much higher starting salary, than a 
competitor who was incapable of doing such preparatory work. 
Heaven forbid that our university students should fritter away their 
time by trying to acquire encyclopedic knowledge at the expense of 
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intellect-and-character-forming studies, but surely the least we can 
expect from the universities is that they should turn out graduates 
capable of continuing unaided their pursuit of knowledge. 

The science student also has much to gain, from similar training 
in the use of libraries, not only to counteract the growing risk of 
over-specialisation, but because, even in his own field, the 
“* know-how ” of so much that he needs is available in the scattered 
literature and it is only for the “ don’t know-how ” that further 
research is necessary. Without adequate bibliographical surveys in 
the future far too many of the problems to which answers are already 
known will be unnecessarily sought for by repetitive research. 


American practice 


As an indication that American universities have paid more atten- 
tion to these problems than has generally been the case in this 
country, it is worth noting that the average hours of opening of 
sixteen American university libraries is 824 hours a week, including 
in most cases Sunday. At Cambridge the hours of opening in term 
are 494 and out of term 37 hours a week. Further evidence of 
American practice is shown by the example of the University of 
California which introduced courses of “‘ Freshmen Orientation ” 
for the library, given during a week in advance of the general opening 
of the session, which all new students are required to attend. At 
this same university Dr. Peyton Hurt, after testing the capabilities of 
staff and advanced students in the use of reference books by a 
voluntary examination paper which was taken by over 350, showed 
such low standards of competence that a demand arose for a regular 
course of instruction which consists of two lectures and demonstra- 
tions a week for one term.* Other American universities have, 
published special guides and syllabuses of courses of progressive 
education in this subject.t The importance of planning such 
courses to relate them to the basic problem of extending the indivi- 
dual’s knowledge by independent study and not limiting this to a 
dry catalogue of library tools and methods has been realised. 


Courses in the use of libraries needed 


We appear to need in this country some training course in the 
use of libraries in all our universities which do not already possess 
* Peyton Hurt, Library Quarterly, 1934, Vol. 4, pp. 436-448. 


+t Some further information and a selected bibliography are given in the author’s 
paper to the 19th Aslib Conference, 1942, pp. 27-30. 
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them. Some progressive schools already provide instruction in this 
subject, where much can be done to preserve youthful inquisitiveness 
and show how it can be satisfied by individual effort in the library. 
At this stage also such basic techniques as how to use the contents 
lists and indexes of books and when and how rapidly to skim, or 
patiently to concentrate in reading should be taught, rather than 
attempting at school to learn all about classification systems and 
the whole range of reference books, which can perhaps better be 
dealt with at the university with its wider horizon. This training 
should be sufficiently broad to facilitate its use in other libraries. 

These courses, moreover, might be quite as effective in the 
‘““ Redbrick”” as in the ‘“ Oxbridge” universities, for municipal 
public libraries have in recent years developed excellent local 
reference libraries where out-of-hours studies could be continued. 
There must be many who with or without university education owe 
their advancement in life to quite a considerable extent to the 
opportunities provided by such public libraries. The great expansion 
of all publications and their increased cost makes it more necessary 
than ever for the scholar to depend on library resources and to know 
which particular libraries are available to meet his specialist require- 
ments. For instance, at Cambridge there are 29 departmental 
libraries, apart from the main university library and the college 
libraries, with little if any attempt to provide a guide, still less a 
union catalogue. 

Apart from instructional courses a vital need is to provide better 
opportunities for the evening and week-end use of libraries by 
greatly extended hours of opening, not just as a reluctant concession, 
but with the provision of all possible encouragement and service 
so as to develop and satisfy a demand for such facilities. The 
difficulties and objections to extended hours, since they demand 
larger staff and increase expense, are obvious ; but if this question 
is examined in relation to its comparative importance in the 
educational courses we shall soon be surprised that it was not solved 
long ago. Aslib (Association of Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux) has reviewed these problems on several occasions and has 
passed resolutions urging the authorities concerned to take action. 
The Royal Society Scientific Information Conference in July, 1948, 
also recommended that both at the undergraduate and postgraduate 


stage detailed instruction should be given in the use of libraries and 
information services. 
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MODERN ARMS AND FREE MEN* 
By Major-General Sir Ian Jacob 


In the last year of the war there were three developments of great 
significance to the future of this country. The first was the bombard- 
ment of London by the V-2. The second was the dropping of the 
first atomic bomb on Japan. The third was the appearance of 
the first submarines able to stay for long periods subrnerged and 
to move at greatly increased speed under water. The first two were 
spectacular events; the third was not fully observed or understood 
by the public; but the three in combination caused a considerable 
stir in the minds of those engaged in thinking about the future 
safety of this country. For the first time it seemed possible that 
the balance between attack and defence might be permanently and 
decisively swinging over in favour of the attack, with obviously 
disagreeable results for us. Of course, these were not the only 
developments that had taken place in the six years from 1939. 
There were many others less striking, such as the developments in 
radar, the jet aircraft engine, the proximity fuze, and so on. But 
the three first-mentioned seemed to be of decisive importance. 
It could be argued that the combined effect of bombardment by 
improved rockets carrying atomic war heads, and of concentrated 
attack by submarines which could not be located or caught, would 
be fatal to a highly industralised and over-populated island like ours. 
It was in fact a combination very like this which brought about the 
surrender of Japan. 

In all the big countries, and in the United Kingdom among them, 
military men and scientists settled down immediately to intensive 
study in a way that had never been done after previous great wars. 
Then military science had been allowed to stagnate. This time 
peace brought little relief from the urgency of the problems to be 
tackled, and many of the leading men in the United States, here, 
and no doubt in Russia, have been hard at work over the last five 
years trying to get an answer to the question which for us is so 
desperately important, has the attack finally triumphed ? 

It may prove that a clear-cut answer to our question will not be 
forthcoming. Clear-cut answers to large human questions rarely 

* By Dr. Vannevar Bush (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.). 
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are. Secrecy surrounds much of the work that is being done, 
and few men with the necessary knowledge are ready to express 
opinions in public. It is all the more interesting, therefore, when 
a book like Modern Arms and Free Men is given to the world 
by someone with the authority of Dr. Vannevar Bush. It demands 
the most careful study by all who are interested in the future of this 
country, and indeed of the world. 

Dr. Bush has had unrivalled experience of the application of 
science to :varfare. During the war he was Director of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, and was thus the leader of 
the powerful team of men drawn from the great American reserves 
of scientific and technical workers who were woven into the 
organisation for the conduct of the war. His authority extended 
over many branches of scientific work, from atomic energy at one 
end of the scale to medical research at the other. I remember seeing 
him in November, 1945, at President Truman’s right hand in the 
negotiations that led up to the issue of the declaration on the 
international control of atomic energy by President Truman, Mr. 
Attlee, and Mr. MacKenzie King. He was in the innermost councils 
where science impinged on military strategy and on political policy. 
He is no doubt in close touch with all these matters still. The 
contents of his book fall into two parts. The first is an examination 
of the state of scientific development in the various fields of warfare, 
and in this part Dr. Bush is writing with the profound knowledge 
on which reasoned opinion about the future can be based. In the 
second part Dr. Sush deals with the threat to the nations of the 
free world and how it may be met and warded off with or without 
an armed confict. The views and opinions in this part of the book 
are those of Dr. Bush as an ordinary citizen, and an American one 
at that. ‘. ie first part is not only interesting but of vital importance 
as a basis for further work. Our military and scientific men will 
assuredly dissect and criticize it. The second part seems to me less 
satisfactory, perhaps because it deals rather optimistically and 
vaguely with Governmental and social problems which divide 
electorates everywhere. Dr. Bush affirms that the “‘ American way 
of life ’’, if maintained, will solve all difficulties. One would perhaps 
view it differently as an American. The whole book provides only 
a partial answer to the fundamental question for this country. 

Dr. Bush points out that the recent war was the first in which 
science was really applied to military problems. During the first 
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war, and between the wars, science was steadily moving forward, 
and most of the fundamental knowledge from which sprang so many 
remarkable practical achievements in the second war had been 
accumulated but had not been applied. Consequently, when the 
scientists were called in in strength to work on military problems, 
the results were amazing. In every field new weapons and new 
techniques were devised and applied. Dr. Bush draws the following 
conclusion :— 


** Should a new war have to be fought in a decade or so, there 
will be innovations, but in all serious probability no such burst 
of new devices as accrued when organised science and engineering 
first turned their full effort into war, drawing without inhibitions 
or restraint upon the great unused accumulations of the past. 
For a new war farther in the future, the probability of major 
innovations is proportionately greater.”’ (Page 30.) 


Dr. Bush reaches some most interesting provisional conclusions 
in the various fields of warfare. On land he sees strong indications 
of a return to the deadlock between attack and defence that ruied 
in the first war. The mine, the anti-tank weapon, the proximity fuze 
for artillery shell, the rocket carrying aircraft, and the difficulties 
and hazards that may rule out large-scale airborne assaults, are all 
factors helping the defence to catch up with the attack between 
well-matched opponents. 


At sea some of the most difficult problems remain to be solved. 
The radar-controlled bomb may well gain the mastery over the 
large warship. Command of the sea must be retained and the 
movement of our shipping must be secured or we perish. Warships 
of all kinds take a long time to build, and obsolescence cannot be 
assumed unless the evidence is overwhelming and unless the alterna- 
tive is clear. Dr. Bush would not favour the precipitate scrapping of 
large naval units. But the danger to sea traffic from the air is 
matched or perhaps surpassed by the danger from the submarine. 
Dr. Bush admits that the measures which will defeat the modern 
fast submarine have still to be thought out and perfected. He 
hints at some of the aids to the location of submarines that exist, 
and he expresses confidence that if the necessary scientific resources 
are focussed on the problem it will certainly be solved. Nevertheless 
he admits that “* the submarine remains one of our greatest potdntial 
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enemies ’’, and may exert a pressure even more severe than in either 
of the last two wars. 

Turning to the air, Dr. Bush considers that the defence is gaining 
the mastery over the attack by massed fleets of bombers carrying 
conventional bombs. There are various pointers to this conclusion, 
the most significant being the guided missile, the proximity fuze, and 
the combined efforts of a well articulated defence system using jet 
fighters. Is this probability changed if the attacking aircraft are 
carrying atomic bombs? Dr. Bush says no, and as this is the crux 
of the matter, and gravely affects this country, his views require 
some analysis. 

Dr. Bush shows that the atomic bomb is not more devastating 
than an equivalent number of conventional bombs. Tokyo suffered 
more than Hiroshima. A study of the effects of aerial bombardment 
shows that against a determined and scientific defence mass bombing 
did not pay dividends commensurate with the cost in men, money, 
and industrial effort. Selective bombing, however, did, as part of 
a co-ordinated campaign by sea, land and air. The substitution of 
atomic for conventional bombs makes little difference to the situation 
provided the defence is really strong andalert. The effort of producing 
a large store of A-bombs, the whole scientific paraphernalia to operate 
successfully powerful offensive air fleets, the provision of the fleets 
themselves, and the prospect of tremendous loss in making the 
attacks, might in themselves be factors which would make the game 
not worth the candle. Even to carry out selective bombing with 
A-bombs might be too difficult and costly. In suggesting this theory 
Dr. Bush draws a distinction between the near future and the more 
distant future. He considers that the danger of atomic warfare will 
not arrive until Russia has amassed a large stock of bombs, which 
cannot be for some years to come, and that by then the developments 
which will give the defence such enhanced power and certainty will 
have been achieved. 

One naturally asks whether the situation is not changed by the 
advent of the long-range rocket. The German V-2, which carried 
a one-ton warhead, had a range of about 200 miles, and a radius of 
error of about 15 miles. Dr. Bush gives little attention to this kind 
of weapon, ‘which clearly is not significant as a means of attacking 
the United States. He rules out the “ intercontinental ”’ rocket, at 
any rate for many years to come. 

The assessment of the situation as between attack and defence 
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that I have briefly summarized leads Dr. Bush to a somewhat 
optimistic view of the shape of a new total war should one break 
out in a few years’ time. : 

His line of argument is that in a war between two great states 
at a time when one of them has a great lead in atomic bombs and 
general scientific application, the struggle would be one-sided and 
soon over. When both are fully equipped, the struggle would be 
more damaging, especially if one side strikes out of the blue. His 
advice to the United States is this. Do not become defence-minded. 
Keep the combined scientific and military machine at full efficiency, 
and have a strong retaliation airforce instantly ready for action at 
all times. Thus, even if war comes the armed democracy will surely 
triumph over the totalitarian dictatorship even if some hard knocks 
are experienced in the process. 

All this sounds encouraging—for an American. The picture is 
not nearly so rosy for those of America’s allies who are nearer to 
the probable scene of action. It may be that armies will be easier 
to stop, and that the Red Army could be prevented from over- 
running Western Europe, but one would like to see the matter 
examined in rather more practical fashion before accepting Dr. 
Bush’s theory as valid. We are left with a most serious submarine 
menace, which we must master to live, and which will take a great 
deal of our effort. On top of that we shall have to meet air attack © 
with atomic bombs, and probably also the modern V-2 which is 
so lightly dismissed by Dr. Bush. All this would not perhaps be 
as deadly as it sounds if we could be sure of having a strong, alert, 
and constantly up-to-date defence, such as prevailed last time. 
The obvious difficulty is that to have this demands so big an effort 
in men, money and other resources all the time that it is difficult 
to see how we can possibly afford it. In fact, what Dr. Bush tends 
to show in his book is that future war is going to be so complicated 
and expensive that only the largest states can make a significant 
contribution. Even the British Commonwealth, acting in combina- 
tion, and added to the pooled strength of Western Europe, would 
hardly measure up to the standard of scientific, industrial and 
economic strength required to sustain modern warfare. It is this 
fact that destroys the idea of a “ third force’ between Russia and 
the U.S.A. If we are to have a reasonable chance of survival in 
a new world war, we must draw from the start on the united strength 
of all free nations, including the U.S.A. Similarly, it is imperative 
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that the true situation of Western Europe should be recognised by 
the United States. It does not appear from Dr. Bush’s book that 
the problems facing America’s allies in Western Europe, and 
particularly this country, are at all understood. 


Dr. Bush writes :— 


“* What would be the nature of all-out war if it came at a time when great 
belligerents faced each other over adequate stockpiles of atomic bombs, 
capable of reducing both to relative impotency soon after the storm broke ? 
The condition may never arise. Before it can come about, there is another 
type of contest: the race to be prepared, in which we are now engaged. 
If we lose that race decisively we alone shall be devastated and there will 
be no atomic war between substantially equal contestants. We have to 
win that race. Worse than that, we have to stay well ahead at all times 
as the race goes on. If we do, there need be no atomic war of the fully 
devastating sort we study. The race will be decided by which system of 
government and industry is the more efficient and has the better staying 
power.” 


He goes on to state that this race is not purely one of arms. 
It is a race in mental, moral, social, economic and industrial strength 
and organisation. It is, in fact, a race in which the victor gradually 
becomes unassailable. From our point of view it is vital that this 


race should be run in a manner to embrace the peoples of Western 
Europe. 

I should perhaps sound a note of warning against basing too 
much on the kind of generalisation that a book of this kind inevitably 
contains. Dr. Bush is not studying our strategic problem, and only 
to a limited extent the American strategic problem. He is rather 
giving general pointers to help us evaluate strategic problems in the 
light of scientific development. So much depends on the exact 
circumstances of the time. For example, it was generally thought 
between the wars that the defence on land would have the mastery 
over the attack, given time for preparation. People were apt to 
apply this generalisation to all circumstances, and thus to reach 
faulty conclusions. They forgot that mobility and surprise play 
so great a part in land warfare, and can easily change the situation 
completely. Similarly the generalisation “‘ the bomber will always 
get through” required modification when applied to the many 
variable circumstances and situations as they developed during the 
war. Hence to derive value from Dr. Bush’s generalised con- 
clusions, they must be applied with care and objectivity to the 
strategic problems of this country. 
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The picture that seems to emerge for us is that in the event of 
war a few years’ hence, that is to say when the U.S.A. and Russia, 
in Dr. Bush’s phrase, “face each other over adequate stocks of 
atomic bombs ’”’ we may avoid being crushed between the upper 
and nether millstones if three conditions are fulfilled :— 


1. That sufficient force is built up in Western Europe to bring 
about the deadlock on land that Dr. Bush foresees, ard thus 
to keep the enemy at a distance. 

. That a sufficiently effective air defence has been devised here 
to make mass bombing prohibitively expensive. 

. That a counter to the modern submarine has been found and 
applied. 


These three conditions can only be fulfilled by the addition of 
resources of all kinds by the U.S.A. to those that Western Europe, 
including Western Germany, can provide. There must be a more 
relatistic understanding of the needs of the Western European allies 
in the minds of our trans-Atlantic partners in the Atlantic Treaty. 
But beyond all this there must be a whole-hearted and urgent prosecu- 
tion of the political, moral, and economic policies which seek to 
unite and establish the free world in an unassailable position. Only 
when that aim has been achieved can the fear of a devastating war 
be eliminated. ; 


EDUCATION FOR PEACE. By HERBERT READ. (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 7s. 6d.) 

This is not an easy book to review. In the first place it is difficult 
to take seriously anyone who takes himself with such portentous 
and prodigious seriousness as Mr. Herbert Read. Secondly, the 
composition of the book seems to me very odd. It begins with 
an introductory chapter about war and the atom bomb, and the 
desperate state in which we all are, and the hopelessness of escaping 
out of our difficulties unless we become pacifists. “Now we must 
become pacifists in the name of realism, as logical thinkers who 
see that only by refusing to offer effective resistance to evil can we 
escape evil.” The youth of Europe and America are to follow in 
the youth of Tolstoi and Gandhi, and that is the first essential. 

One would have thought that proposals of this kind, which 
occupy 12 pages, would have been enough for a book. They beg 
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enough questions and burke enough difficulties, and those of us 
who don’t accept this prodigious view start the rest of the book 
with a certain impatience. I should want to argue with Mr. Read 
about the suppositions of the Sermon on the Mount, particularly 
in its relation to law, and about all the suppositions of pacifism. 
Mr. ead, in his airy dismissal of the State, seems to me just to 
be talking nonsense, the sort of nonsense which Tolstoi talked, and 
whick Gandhi did not. Those people, like some of the Russian 
revolutionaries, who regard the State as something evil which is 
to wither away, find that the State comes back under another 
name and in a much worse guise. 

However, it is no use embarking on all these disputes. I only 
mention them because I am afraid I think Mr. Read’s views on these 
matters are so elementary that for all his portentous remarks one 
would suppose he had not ever thought about them, and it doesn’t 
surprise me to find him at a later date quoting Godwin with approval. 
Godwin was greatly admired by both Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
but they soon grew out of him. 

So much for the beginnings of the book, and the remarks about 
the atom bomb, and the way in which the noble youth of Europe 
and America, but not apparently the noble youth of Russia and the 
satellite countries, are to save us in the immediate future. 

The rest of the book is devoted to Mr. Read’s proposals about 
education. Apparently he holds that in the last resort the evils 
of war can only be cured by the disciplining of our aggressive 
instincts, and that can only be brought about by the complete 
revolutionizing of our system of education. Much of what Mr. 
Read says about education seems to me important and true. He 
deplores the over-intellectualism of our present education, emphasizes 
the need for a discipline of the will and emotions, and has a lot 
that is very true to say about the part that might be played by Art 
in this process. Some of it involves going back to Plato, as we all 
ought to do far more seriously than we do. Freud is brought into 
the general picture, as one would expect of Mr. Read, in a less 
convincing way. 

What Mr. Read does not sees to me to consider is how all this 
is to be brought about. He refers longingly to the proposal of 
The Republic that all the elder people should depart and the 
community start afresh with the young. Earnest reformers have 
always felt like that when faced with the terrible inertia and set 
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habits of all the o!d except themselves! But that is not the way 
that great discoveries of the spirit grow and become effective. It 
is far, far slower and depends on the contagious examples of small 
beginnings. That education should be reformed in any measureable 
time in the way in which Mr. Read wants it to be reformed, by 
some great miracle or some great administrative fiat, is just quite 
impossible. Mr. Read would probably think it blasphemy to disturb 
his prophecies with administrative problems. Think of the task of 
training teachers in this new way! Think of the terrific machinery 
which already exists ! 

If only Mr. Read had not tied up his imaginative ideas with the 
threat of the atom bomb, and with considerations of how long we 
have to do these things, his book would have helped us more. It 
might have helped all sorts of people who are already groping 
towards something of what Mr. Read is after in education, but as 
it is | am afraid it exasperates more than it illuminates. 


LorpD LINDSAY OF BIRKER. 


PORTRAIT OF A GENIUS, BUT .... By RICHARD ALDINGTON. 
(Heinemann, 15s.) 


There are certain modern men of genius—-e.g., Wagner, Dostoevsky, 
Nietsche, Van Gogh and D. H. Lawrence—who need to be taken 
with a pinch of salt. These men have it in common that, lacking the 
discipline of any orthodoxy, they nevertheless make certain claims 
to be regarded as religious prophets. While sharing an extremely 
effective destructive insight into the evils of modern civilization 
they have a luminous vision, with something about it at once 
sacred and infernal, of the glory of life. 

To have an uncritical approach to such artists results either in the 
folly of accepting or rejecting them entirely. To accept Lawrence 
uncritically is to be a ‘‘ follower”, and no one has suffered more 
from his followers than he. To reject him is to miss the rare 
infusion of life which his books contain. What is needed is a 
critical approach to him, and it is this in which nearly all his 
biographies, lampooning him with adoration or blame, have been 
lacking. 

Richard Aldington has written an informative biography, which 
has the merit of being restrained and of providing a good many 
facts. He depicts a Lawrence who is life-like, and who, although 
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at times maddening, remains human. All the same, Aldington 
cannot be said to be a good critic of Lawrence. Lawrence was one 
of those overwhelmingly emotional natures who affect all who 
approach them with their own emotionalism. Aldington has an 
emotional attitude towards Lawrence and to some extent he even 
identifies himself with Lawrence’s own feelings, particularly towards 
England. He makes a great deal of Lawrence’s persecution by 
the English, during the war and after. The following description 
of a walk in 1919 from Red Lion Square to the nearest Under- 
ground is characteristic: 


“Tt was only a short distance, but I had an opportunity to 
see for myself what hostility was created in a street mob merely 
by his appearance. I suppose it was the red beard, but then 
he had the look of being someone “ different’, with the innate 
superiority which is so much resented. Insulting remarks, to 
which he paid not the slightest attention, were called after him; 
and it was a relief to watch his tall slim figure with the firm quick 
tread descend into the white-tiled entrance.” 


If Lawrence was persecuted, he was also, it surely must be pointed 
out, a great persecuter in his turn. He persecuted most of the friends 
who helped him, everyone whom he supposed in some mysterious 
way to have betrayed him, the poor dupes who were foolish enough 
to fight on the Western Front in the first world war, and people 
whom he considered to be sexually inadequate. The portrait of 
Lady Chatterley’s husband, who is derided and betrayed because he 
happens to be a cripple, suggests that Lawrence thought physical 
weakness, especially if it went with accompanying sexual and 
psychological deficiencies, provided a righteous ground for despising 
and forsaking the person who suffered from them. Lawrence who 
complained endlessly about the people who persecuted him in the 
first world war because his wife was the Baroness von Richthofen 
showed no understanding for sufferings which had perhaps goaded 
his tormentors into abusing him. Lawrence’s refusal to support 
the war is understandable and by no means unmanly: what does 
seem unmanly is his expecting those who had sons and husbands 
at the war to sympathize with him in it. 

The reader looks to Lawrence’s biographer for enlightenment 
in two matters. One is the question of Lawrence’s position as a 
literary artist; the other is his philosophy. Unfortunately Richard 
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Aldington is not penetrating about either of these, though he is a 
useful guide through Laurentian jungles. He is something of a 
connoisseur of Lawrence’s prose, indicates what is best, and deplores 
such exercises as Lawrence’s famous letter to Lady Ottoline Morrell 
about Garsington. I have a soft spot for the Garsington letter, 
but here I am grateful to Mr. Aldington for demonstrating that it 
is inferior to other things because it is self-conscious. 

Aldington’s weakness as a literary critic is that spontaneity or 
the lack of it seems his only standard of good or bad: and 
whilst it is true that Lawrence’s descriptive passages are the better 
the more they are spontaneous, spontaneity does not take us very 
far as a criterion in judging a novel. Here is Mr. Aldington on 
Lawrence’s attitude to the art of novel-writing :— 


“* Towards the end of his life Lawrence wrote that he had been 
‘tussling away for four years’ on the task of * getting out The 
White Peacock in incohate bits, from the underground of my 
consciousness.” This lets us into the method of creation which 
bewildered and annoyed conventional critics who imagined that 
there were rules for determining the merit of a novel. For 
Lawrence the writing of a novel was an adventure of the mind, 
an exploration of his unconscious self, with his strange chaos 
of emotions and almost uniquely retentive memory. He did not, 
as his critics thought he would, set out to tell a plotted story 
with carefully worked out ‘ characters ’, approved ‘ construction ’ 
and much painful attention to his ‘ prose’. . . . Thus at the very 
beginning of his career he had scrapped all the heavy pedantry 
about the art and craft of fiction, form in the novel and so forth 
—which were then—and for all I know still are—fashionable 
among self-appointed critics. In those days it was often more 
a matter of theory than of practice. Ford Hueffer, Lawrence’s 
‘discoverer’ and one of his rather numerous would-he literary 
patrons and instructors, always asserted uncompromising admira- 
tion for Flaubert’s methods of meticulous plotting, lavish 
documentation, and days of laborious ‘work’ spent in lying 
on a sofa groaning because he could not find the exact word 
to express the precise nuance of meaning in the description of a 
cabbage field. As a matter of fact, Hueffer was industrious in a 
different way, every morning dictating a thousand words of an 
improvised novel as well as writing a long weekly literary article.” 
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To analyse this puerile passage would simply mean tearing it to 
pieces, phrase by phrase. In what sense are the critics, who admired 
Flaubert, Proust and Joyce, deserving of the epithet “* conventional ”’? 
Mr. Aldington’s own style surely demonstrates that it cannot harm 
a writer to be attentive to his prose. Aldington’s argument consists 
in attacking Lawrence’s critics on grounds which are not serious, 
and thus evading any critical discussion of the construction and 
characters of his novels. He uses Lawrence as a stick with which 
to beat the critics. Of course, if one despises Flaubert for 
“working” at his “prose” and “characters” (the inverted 
commas are Mr. Aldington’s) as Mr. Aldington apparently does, 
there cannot be much point left in discussing “‘ the Novel ”’. 

In another passage, Mr. Aldington sneeringly refers to Henry 
James as “ the then reigning American dictator of English literature”’, 
and the “ great stylist”. The pursuit of “‘le mot juste” is an aim 
which never fails to elicit from him a scornful aside. After this, 
it is difficult to see why he has such a contempt for the London mob 
who hooted at Lawrence outside the Underground station, for if 
one could justly reproach them for anything, it would be precisely for 
a philistine indifference to the aims of style. 

Lawrence did, though, take pains; and yet he can be reproached 
for not having paid sufficient attention to form and plot and 
character. If Sons and Lovers has claims to be his best book, this 
is because it was more carefully planned than the others and because 
more effort was made to create the characters, that is to say, to 
separate them from their day to day connection with Lawrence’s 
own biography. Mr. Aldington points out how Lawrence, in his 
life, despite his suffering, his genius and his intensive spiritual 
search for truth, indulged every whim of his own personality, 
treated each of his passing opinions as sacred gospel (and, after it 
had passed, showed not the least responsibility towards it) and 
ruthlessly demanded that the lives of all his friends should be adapted 
to the living practice of his own philosophy. The man who regarded 
the First World War, in which he did not take part, simply as the 
occasion of his own martyrdom; who, at one moment a pacifist, 
was at the next writing that he would like to see all the Germans 
killed ; who at various stages of his religious development reproached 
Christ for not physically embracing (a) Mary Magdalene, (4) Judas 
Iscariot and (c) The Beloved Disciple had a destructive streak of 
spiritual self-indulgence in his personality corresponding to the 
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lack of objectivity in his novels. For these more and more come 
to resemble fictionized interim reports on the most recent phases of 
his development. All the same he was a great evocative writer, 
and it is just because he was a supreme genius that the critics, who 
are far less men of genius, are entitled to reproach him for a certain 
frittering away of his talents upon himself, an intellectual irrespon- 
sibility which is a kind of serious frivolousness. 

At its best, the greatness of Lawrence’s poetic achievement was 
as “‘ criticism of life”. For this reason, to say that he was obsessed 
with sex is irrelevant. Sex was for him a symbol of the complete 
communication of one form of existence—a man with a woman, 
or a person with nature—with another. Perhaps he drove this 
symbol too hard and made it serve so many purposes that he himself 
confused what was really a means towards communication with 
what tended to become an end in itself. Nevertheless the immense 
importance of sex in Lawrence’s system is that here he was defending 
the most complete union possible of male and female principles 
external to one another, and, in doing this he was attacking contem- 
porary men and women at the point where they are most afraid 
of confrontation with existance outside themselves. His attack 
led far beyond individual problems. It was an attack on most 
contemporary intellectual life, and on that great school of modern 
literature which tevds to use art as a means of turning external events 
into the symbois of an interior mental world. It was an attack, 
not just on the u‘ilitarian Galsworthies and Wellses, but also on the 
vast poetic universes of Henry James, James Joyce, Proust and 
Eliot. Nothing illustrates more vividly the difference of attitude 
of Lawrence from his contemparies than to compare any line in 
his poetry or his descriptfve prose with a line of Eliot such as the 
one in which the evening is compared with “a patient etherized 
upon a table.’ Such a metaphor, which represents the star-filled 
sky as a passive object of the poet’s interior contemplation, was 
the opposite of the Laurentian metaphors, which showed always 
the outsideness of nature, of other human beings, of the human body 
even, from the isolated individual consciousness. 

If the external world and other people are represented simply as 
objects of each individual consciousness, then the universe becomes 
fragmented into as many portions of self-conscious human mind 
as there are people capable of thinking. Lawrence opposed the 
tendency of modern literature to convert external reality into purely 
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interior experiences which had lost their “ outsidedness”. The 
effectiveness of his opposition is shown, not so much in his theories 
and his rather diffuse argufying, as in his language, which really 
does create images of nature and of people which seem to be outside 
himself. His writing has the power of making the reader feel that 
he is renewed, because Lawrence has shown him the way to be in 
touch with what is outside himself, with what is a releasing, life- 
giving exterior force—whether this be a tree, a lizard, the sun, or 
a woman’s body. 

It is disappointing then that Aldington should emphasize that 
Lawrence had “sex in the head ” as much as any of those Lawrence 
attacked for being cerebral. Perhaps he did. Yet he certainly 
had something which seems a miraculous visitation in our world: 
a deep reverence for the existence of things and people in themselves 
and apart from one another, combined with an almost sacred gift 
of communication with them. His ‘“‘ darkness ” which he speaks of 
so often, is not really an obscurity at all, it is rather, the naming 
of a mystery: that it is possible for consciousnesses to remain 
outside one another and yet enter into a moment of seemingly 
complete inter-communication. 

Lawrence led a life gnawed at by poverty, tormented by illness 
and frustrated by misunderstanding. Yet he was in some ways a 
spoiled genius, because his position of comparative independence 
as a literary artist, enabled him to escape from his working class 
background, from England and from the responsibilities of the 
ordinary man. It is a pity that he allowed himself to despise his 
own origins, and that, in relation to what they were, he developed 
so exotically and self-willedly. The kind of discipline he had was 
essentially that of a “free verse” or—if I may coin a phrase— 
“free prose” writer, and amongst the things he shed too easily 
was the discipline of the novel, in which he wrote—and I do not 
mean by this some preconceived theory of what the novel should 
be. For posterity it is probably only fragments of his work which 
will survive, and perhaps these may seem less brilliant than they do 
to us now: but meanwhile we may be grateful for his radiance which 
genuinely illumines our moral and sensuous darkness. 


STEPHEN SPENDER. 
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CAMBRIDGE PLANNING PROPOSALS: A REPORT TO THE TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING COMMITTEE OF THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
CouNTY COUNCIL. (2 vols.) By WILLIAM HOLForD and 
H. MyYLes WRIGHT. (Cambridge University Press, 30s.) 


As the logic of the Cambridge situation is unfolded in the pages 
of this admirable report, one becomes aware of two possible 
Cambridges in the not so distant future, shall we say by the end of 
the century. In one of them, a number of substantial industrial 
firms will have found sites on the outskirts and in the inner ring of 
villages. The employment these firms will bring, including service 
employment ancillary to the needs of the new comers, will bring 
the population of the Borough from its present 86,000 to perhaps 
double that number. The immigrants will be largely housed at 
low density on estates that stretch far beyond the present boundaries 
of the Borough itself, while private enterprise housing will have 
continued to develop ribbon-wise along the trunk roads, to the 
north, south and east. These trunk roads will be the thoroughfares 
for a great volume of heavy industrial traffic, much of which will 
traverse the residential and central areas of the town (the road 
along the Backs will be one of the noisiest and most lethal). The 
commercial facilities of the centre will by now be hopelessly 
inadequate; economic pressure will lead to the erection of tall 
buildings dwarfing the architecture of the colleges and wiping out 
the older streets and shops. Even so, the centre will be inconvenient 
and congested, its day-time population so large as to create insoluble 
transport and catering problems. At some point in the half-century, 
the University will have abandoned as hopeless the attempt to 
carry out its much expanded teaching function in or near the 
Cambridge town centre. Labs., lecture rooms and undergraduate 
residential hostels will have moved out, mainly to the west. The 
colleges themselves will increasingly become curiosities for the 
tourist, inhabited in the end only by a few die-hard dons. Mean- 
while in a wide half circle to the east, the older housing will continue 
to deteriorate and will be a notorious nursery for delinquency— 
conveniently placed for study by the Cambridge School of Psychiatry 
and for canvassing by the C.U. Communist Party but otherwise a 
nuisance and expensive to police. Parents may hesitate to send 
their children to a university town with such a name for vice, crime 
and leftism. The task of reclaiming this blighted area for develop- 
ment Will be so vast as to deter whichever party holds power in the 
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Borough Council from undertaking it, leaving the opposition with 
plenty of ammunition at election time. 

Professor Holford and Mr. Myles Wright do not, it is true, paint 
so alarmist and lurid a picture of the Cambridge which would 
eventuate, given a continuation of present trends. One feels that 
things would never be at!owed to go quite so far. By 1975, perhaps, 
there would be such an outcry about the downfall of a world-iamous 
university town that drastic action would be taken to hali if. But 
by that time the task would have become far more difficult thai it 
is now, and much would have been destroyed—including perhaps 
the genius loci, the essential and unique character of the place— 
that could never be restored. As it is, the pressure on the central 
area, with its delicately balanced symbiosis of town and gown, has 
become dangerously high, and if once the balance is thrown out by 
an increase in population and hence of traffic and commercial 
services, all, in a sense, will be lost. The authors of the planning 
proposals are undoubtedly right in arguing that now is the time 
to take the necessary planning measures, and not to wait until the 
situation gets out of control. 

What then is the Other Cambridge at which their proposals are 
aiming? There is nothing grandiose about these proposals, which 
are to cover the next twenty years and which envisage public 
expenditure at a rate no greater than in the twenty years between 
the wars. Throughout the report it is clear that the authors have 
been at pains to keep this expenditure down. There are no 
expensive by-passes or fly-overs and the programme of new bridges 
is modest. There has been similar care over demolitions, which 
are remarkably few: up to 1962 only 21 dwellings, other than those 
classed as sub-standard. In essence, it is a conservative plan, 
aiming to conserve the valuable heritage of past growth from 
disruption by too rapid growth in the immediate future. This 
task of conservation will only be possible, the authors believe, if 
the population of the Borough is limited to about 100,000, while 
the larger area described in the report as ““Urban Cambridge” would 
have a population limited to about 125,000.* This stop on popula- 

*“We make this recommendation”, the authors write (para. 282), “with full 
ee of the difficulty of carrying it out. No ancient town comparable with 

ridge has ever tried to limit its population. Until recently nearly every town 
has tried to attract population. The investigations of the Barlow Commission have, 
however, changed opinion very considerably. It is now generally appreciated that 


a town of 200,000 is not necessarily better than one of 100,000 in efficiency of services 
or local administration or in any other way.” 
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tion cannot be achieved without a ban on all but minor industrial 
expansion, and to achieve this Cambridge must look for support 
at the highest Government level. If it is serious Government policy 
to encourage the universities to improve and expand their teaching 
facilities, then this aim must be set against the short-term advantages 
of locating more industry at Cambridge, even if it would help the 
export drive. With the co-operation of the Board of Trade, industry 
could be limited. Incidentally, restraint will be needed by Central 
Government in another respect. As headquarters of the Eastern 
Region, Cambridge now employs three thousand more civil servants 
than in 1931, a figure which might imply a total population increase 
of ten thousand or more and which might well be considered a 
“ceiling” for public employment to serve other than the Borough’s 
own needs. 

With the population stabilised, the next most important step 
towards the Other Cambridge is to relieve the pressure on the 
central area. Through this area runs the Spine Road, as the report 
calls the narrow thoroughfare, flanked by colleges, churches, large 
stores and multiple shops, which has to carry so disproportionate a 
burden of traffic. The plan proposes a Spine Relief Road from 
Histon Road Corner to Drummer Street, parallel to the spine and 
between 200 and 300 yards to the east of it. Similarly it is proposed 
to relieve the pressure on the Backs road, which it is feared may 
grow, by additional road construction which will lead the through- 
traffic round the town somewhat further to the west. It is on the 
Backs, if anywhere, that the genius loci of Cambridge is to be sought, 
and this proposal will be widely supported. 

Some additional shops and offices will be needed, and these will 
partly be sited in the proposed new Guildhall Street, the arguments 
for which appear very convincing. Here will also be the three- 
tiered open-deck car park, a structure which the authors think will 
quickly psy its way, even if short-period parking fees are kept 
low, and which will help to liberate the narrow shopping streets 
from « clutter of standing cars. On such details will the amenity 
of the Othci Cambridge depend. Meanwhile a start should be made, 
the author: believe, on the redevelopment of the main areas to the 
east where much existing housing is substandard, and the provision 
in them of houses and flats “‘that would attract occupants of every 
level of income”’. 

These are some of the ways in which existing Cambridge can be 
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conserved and improved without abnormal expenditure. There 
remains the projected expansion of the University itself, in the 
shape of new Colleges, new living quarters for undergraduates and, 
perhaps most considerable, new science buildings of specialised 
character. Sites for these are suggested in the plan notably to the 
west of the Backs, but the authors feel that more information is 
needed on the links between Departments and on the routes followed 
by dons and students. “Such studies would yield valuable evidence 
and we feel certain that sooner or later the University itself will 
wish to undertake them.”’ It is a little surprising that the University 
has not yet contributed to the study of these and similar domestic 
problems let alone the wider problems of the town as a whole. 
The authors of the report would clearly like to see the University 
more closely concerned with these problems. They recommend 
that the Planning Committee of the County Council “should 
approach the University—as being the body most likely to suffer 
severely from a rapid growth in the town’s population—and ask 
for their assistance in reviewing the powers now available to central 
and local government which might be used to slow down the rate 
of growth of the population of Urban Cambridge”. A responsible 
and informed concern on the part of the University may well be 
essential to the successful carrying out of the plan in the face of 
the strong economic and even political trends that run counter 
to it. 
CHARLES MADGE. 
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